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The Wise Old Owl and Danny, the’ rambunctious 
lamb, from Walt Disney’s “So Dear to My Heart,” 
celebrate Thanksgiving with Mickey Mouse. 
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MAKE THIS CHRISTMAS 
YOUR FINEST... 
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Parker “51” Pen and Pencil 
Set. Gold-filled cap. $23.75. 
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@ It’s an exciting gift... whether you give it or get it! 
So choose your “51” now. 

Here is the world’s most-wanted and most beautiful 
writing instrument. Precision-made in every detail. The 
“SI” starts the instant it touches paper—glides without 
effort. Your hand rests as you write. 

What’s more, you never need a blotter. For this is the 
pen that writes dry with Superchrome, the ink created 
for the “51” alone. 

If you wait, you may miss out. So do your Christmas 
planning—or hinting—early. See your Parker dealer 
now while a full selection of styles and colors is avail- 
able. Pens, including new demi-size, $12.50 and up. 
Pencils, $6.25 and up. Sets, $18.75 to $80.00. The Parker 
Pen Company, Janesville, Wisconsin, U.S. A. ; Toronto, 
Canada. 


Copr. 1948 by The Parker Pen Compssy 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


—Mifertén. {IR MEMO 





THE LARGEST FLYING BOAT in active serv- 
ice, the Navy’s 824%-ton Martin JRM-2 
Mars, broke the world’s non-stop seaplane 
record of 4375 miles in 28 hours when it 
completed its shakedown flight of 4748 
miles from Honolulu to Chicago in just 24 
hours, 9 minutes, with a payload of 14,000 
lbs. A few days later this Caroline Mars 
set a new tonnage record, flying from 
Patuxent, Md., to Cleveland, a distance of 
390 miles, with a payload of 68,283 Ibs. 
The giant ship has joined four sister 
JRM-1’s with the Navy’s Fleet Logistics 
Support Wing in Honolulu, carrying virtu- 
ally the entire airborne fleet supply load in 
the Pacific! 














BOYS WILL BE BOYS The airline 
hostess cheerfully granted every wish of 
her two little boy passengers—got drinks 
of water, tied shoe laces, answered many 
questions and with a sigh of relief watched 
them leave the plane at La Guardia Field. 
Later, relaxing at a theater in New York, 
she watched the curtain go up, then gave a 
startled gasp. There on the stage were her 
two “‘little boy” passengers—feature stars 
of an all-midget show! 


< 


HIGH LIGHTS: Last year the Australian air- 
lines flew 1,152,310 passengers (almost 
1/7 of the population) 492,000,000 miles, 
an average of 64 miles per capita. . 
Airline passenger safety factor for U. S. 
carriers was improved from 0.9 per 100 
million passengers for 1947 to 0.7 per 
100 million for first quarter of 1948 . 
New air parcel post service of P. O. de- 
partment will reach Europe and the Far 
East, as well as the United States .. . 
A recent report of one of the pilot’s as- 
sociations here in the States lists King 
Michael of Rumania as a new member. 





TWO-COLOR RADAR has been demon- 
strated recently and is said to promise 
new accuracy and safety in flying. In this 
scheme, one rotating antenna picks up an 
artificial and natural “echo,” both of which 
are then plotted in two colors on a single 
chart, simplifying task of locating planes. 





pews PLUS The Martin XB-48, 
first bomber in the world, is 
quae ry six General Electric J-35 gas 
turbine engines, each of which has a rated 
thrust of 4000 pounds, or a total thrust for 
the powerful Sethe of 24,000 pounds. 
Three engines are housed under each wing; 
the ship requires only a crew of three and 
has a bomb capacity of over 10 tons. 





FIRST PASSENGER PLANE, the Great Lakes 
Tourer, was developed by Martin in 1913. 
Considered high-speed, its crusing speed 
was less than the stalling speed of modern 
airplanes! 








AIRCRAFT 
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EARTH: Photographed from 60 miles up. 


Chinese Communists 
Win Big Victory 


Chinese Communists have won a 
big victory in China’s drawn-out civil 
war. They have captured Mukden, 
the principal city of Manchuria. With 
the fall of Mukden, the Communists 
almost control all of Manchuria. 

Manchuria has a population of 
43,000,000 and an area of 503,000 
square miles. It is the greatest indus- 
trial area in China. It contains half 
of China’s railroads. 

The soil of Manchuria is among 
the best soils in the world. About 
70,000,000 acres can be planted with 
crops. The chief crops are soy beans, 
millet,* corn, wheat, and rice. 

Another important product is lum- 
ber. There is also great mineral 
wealth—iron, gold, coal, magnesite.* 


LOSS IS HEAVY 


All this means that the loss of 
Manchuria is a heavy blow to Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek’s Na- 
tionalist forces. Chiang Kai-shek is 
the President of China’s National 
government. His forces have been at 
war with the Chinese Communists 
since 1928. The capture of Mukden 
is the biggest victory the Commun- 
ists have won. 

Many people believe that the Com- 
munists are now winning the civil 
War» 

The Nationalist government has 
received aid from the United States. 
But it has made many mistakes. And 
many of its leaders are more inter- 
ested in enriching themselves than 
in helping to defeat the Communists. 
Many Chinese believe the National- 
ist government should become more 
democratic. 


The Chinese Communists have 
gained many followers because of 
their land reforms. They havé been 
taking land from the wealthy land- 
owners and dividing it among the 
people. 

The Communists have also been 
aided by Russia. This is what hap- 
pened: 

The Japanese had taken Man- 
churia in 1931. In August, 1945, Rus- 
sian troops marched into Manchuria 
from Siberia. Several months later, 
Russia withdrew from Manchuria. 
But the Russian troops withdrew in 
such a way that the Chinese Com- 
munists could capture both Man- 
churia and large quantities of Japa- 
nese arms. 

Some people say that Russia has 
since given arms to the Chinese Com- 
munists. 





SIBERIA 
(RUSSIA) a 

















Map by Eva Mizerek 
Shaded area shows territory now 
held by the Chinese Communists. 





Rocket Pictures Show 
Earth from 60 Miles Up 


What does the earth look like from 
60 miles up in the sky? 

The picture above gives you the 
answer to this question. The picture 
was made by putting together a 
series of photographs. They were 
taken by an automatic camera placed 
in a V-2 rocket. 

Our Navy Department launched 
the rocket in New Mexico. It also 
launched other camera - carrying 
rockets at the same time. 

Here is a key which will tell you 
what places the “numbers in the 
photograph mark: 


1. Mexico. 

2. Gulf of California. 

. Lordsburg, N. M. 

. Peloncillo Mountains, Ariz. 

. Gila River. Ariz. and N. M. 
.San Carlos Reservoir, Ariz. 
. Mogollon Mountains, N. M. 
. Black Range, N. M. 

9. San Mateo Mountains, N. M 
10. Magadalena Mountains, N. M. 
11. Mount Taylor, N. M. 

12. Albuquerque, N. M. 

13. Sandia Mountains, N. M. 

14. Valle Grande, N. M. 

15. Rio Grande River 

16. Sangre de Cristo Range, N. 
and Colo. 


The strip of earth shown in the 
picture‘is about 2,700 miles long 
from deep in Mexico (left) to th 
Colorado-Nebraska border (right 
The total land area shown is about 
800,000 square miles. 

The rockets traveled at approxi- 
mately 2,700 miles per hour. In spit: 
of this great speed, the photographs 
are clear. And they show plainl) 
the curvature of the earth. 
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Russia Plans Fight 
Against Bad Droughts 


A great fight against drought has 
been announced by Russia. The fight 
will be waged over 300,000,000 acres 
of land. 

Russia wants to protect the vast 
wheat belt in the southern and cen- 
tral part of the country. In’this region 
crops have often been ruined by the 
hot, dry. winds that sweep across the 
Caspian Sea. To stop these winds, 
forests will be planted. There will 
also be a program of irrigation and 
fertilization. 

Russians have said that such plan- 
ning is impossible in the United 
States. But our agricultural experts 
say this is not true. They point out 
that the U. S. has pioneered in con- 
servation.® 

What Russia plans to do is similar 
to our dust-bowl projects. 

More than 50,000,000 acres in 
Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, and Oklahoma had become a 
dust-bowl. Too many trees had been 
cut down. Too many animals had 
been.allowed to graze on the land. 

When the grass and trees were 
gone, nothing was left to protect the 
top soil. Rains washed some of it 
away. Then in the 1930s great wind 
storms came. Thick clouds of dust 
filled the air. The dust was rich top 
soil blowing away. 

Our Government put men to work 
planting trees. The trees would hold 
rain water in the ground and break 
the force of the wind. It sent experts 
0 teach farmers how to plough their 
land so the top soil would stay put. 
lt got millions of people to cooperate 
in saving and restoring the top soil. 


t 
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* Means word is defined on page 16. 





No Issue Next Week 


Due to Thanksgiving holidays, 
there will be no issue of Junior 
Scholastic next week, November 24. 
The next issue will be dated De- 
cember 1. 











DPs Arrive in U.S. 


The Statue of Liberty was witness 
to a joyful scene early this month. 
Before it passed 813 refugees lining 
the top deck of an incoming ship. 
Most of them were weeping with joy. 
After years of misery in concentra- 
tion camps, these homeless people 
were coming to live in the United 
States. They are the first group of 
the 205,000 displaced persons (DPs) 
whom we have promised to take into 
our country during the next two 
years. 

The DPs were welcomed by sev- 
eral famous people. But the best 
speech of all was made by a DP. 
There were tears in his eyes as he 
said: “Today we are liberated from 





Wide World 
The Lusys family from Lithuania, 
are now in Dorchester, Mass. 
Irena is 12 years old, Veda 8. 


Official U. 8. Navy photo 


every misery of existence iri Europe 
and we thank you very much. We are 
born today the second time in our 
lives to a new life of freedom, a new 
life of democracy. We thank you 
very much. Thank you.” 

Most of the DPs found eager rela- 
tives waiting on the pier to greet 
them and take them home. The rest 
will be cared for by various organiza- 
tions. All are assured of places to live 
and of jobs. Most can speak English. 
They represent 100 skills, ranging 
from farm workers to physicians. 


CANDY FOR BERLIN 


Handkerchief parachutes laden 
with candy bars have been falling in 
Berlin. Lt. Gail S. Halverson of Gar- 
land, Utah, a member of the U. S. 
Air Force, has been dropping them 
for Berlin boys and girls. (See story 
on Berlin airlift, Junior Scholastic, 
Oct. 13.) 

Thousands of Americans like the 
pilot’s idea. They have sent him 
many pounds of candy and plenty of 
handkerchiefs. He is now dropping 
1,500 “candychutes” a day. 

Clarence the Camel is also helping 
the children of Berlin. Clarence be- 
longs to Lt. Donald Butterfield of 
Montgomery, W. Va. Clarence travels 


~ around the U. S. zone of Germany 


and helps to collect candy and other 
food for Berlin’s 76,000 children. 


Puerto Rico Election 


Luis Munoz Marin has been elect- 
ed Governor of Puerto Rico. This 
Nov. 2 was the first time Puerto 
Ricans have been allowed to elect 
their governor. Munoz Marin wants 
Puerto Rico to have a choice of in- 
dependence or statehood. (See theme 
article on Puerto Rico, Junior Scho- 
lastic, Oct. 6.) 
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GET'S 
the 
AMERICAS 


~ 


ATS off to the Indians. If it hadn't 

been for the Indians, our Pilgrim 

Fathers would have had little 
Thanksgiving harvest to bring in. It 
was the Indians who taught the set- 
tlers to plant corn. It was the Indians 
who gave them seed. 

On that first Thanksgiving Day 
the redmen didn’t get their due 
thanks. But all the world will gladly 
thank them now. For today, Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia, and near- 
ly all the islands that dot the oceans 
and the seas grow this great food. 

Go almost anywhere and you will 
find corn. Often under another name, 
it will be the same corn the Indians 
developed thousands of years ago in 
Central America and Peru. In Hol- 


land and Hungary they call it Turk- ~ 


ish wheat. The Turks call it Egyptian 
corn. The Egyptians call it Syrian 
corn, while in South Africa it is 
known as mealies. In England it has 
its proper American name—maize. 

Potatoes are another Indian gift. 
Like corn, potatoes have traveled the 
world around, but they are of Ameri- 
can origin. They were born in Peru. 
Curiously enough, we call them Irish 
potatoes. This is how it happened: 

English explorers of the 16th cen- 
tury carried potatoes home with 
them to England. At first the English 
grew them mostly as a garden curios- 
ity. But the Irish quickly saw the 
great food value of the potato. Po- 
tatoes became practically the sole 
food crop of Ireland. They were so 
popular in Ireland that they were 
called “Irish potatoes.” 














‘In the early 1700’s colonists from 
Great Britain carried some “Irish po. 
tatoes” with them to New England. 
So potatoes returned to American 
shores with a name that didn’t belong 
to them. 

Another Indian gift has been popu- 
lar with Europeans since the first 
time they tasted it. This is the sweet 
potato, oldest of all the American 
root crops. Unfortunately, sweet po- 
tatoes haven't returned the compli- 
ment. They refuse to grow where 
they cannot get four months of sum- 
mer. They do wonderfully well in 
South America, their birthplace 
There they are as important a 
crop as white potatoes are with us 
But until some frost-resistant® varie- 
ty is developed, the sweet potato 
must stay in lands where the sun 
shine is warm and generous. 

Corn and the two potatoes have 
been a boon to all mankind. Yet the) 
are only a small part of the foods 
the Americas have given the world 
There arg our beans, for exampl 
Before Columbus landed in America 
the world knew only two kinds of 
beans—broad beans* and soy beans 
Today no one can count the varieties 
the world grows. A grand food beans 
are, too. They keep. They can b 
stored in small space. And they hav« 
more protein than any other food 
plant. So they are a meat substitut 

Then there are our squashes an 
pumpkins, our peppers and our to- 
matoes. The last especially have b: 
come very popular. Tomatoes 
grow in almost any soil. All they ash 
is not to freeze. 

Not until 1850 did we recogniz: 


the tomato as something to eat. \\« 


} 


. 


* Means word is defined on page 16 
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didn’t know the Indians of South 
\merica had been eating tomatoes 
for thousands of years. We thought 
tomatoes poisonous. Once we dis- 
covered our error, we went for toma- 
toes in a big way. Today in the 
United States they rank next to corn 
and potatoes among the original 
\merican food plants. As for Europe, 
you will find tomato cans wherever 
you go. 

Cocoa and chocolate are purely 
\merican. The Indians of Mexico and 
of Peru loved the rich brown drink 
they made from the seeds of the ca- 
cao tree. Montezuma, King of the 
\ztecs, is said to have drunk fifty 
upfuls of cocoa a day. Today the 
whole world drinks cocoa. It is the 

ld’s third most popular drink, 
nakilil next after tea and coffee. 
[Though cacao is an American tree. 
today more than half the world’s 
crop comes from Africa, where seeds 
were taken 50 years ago. 

[he peanut is another great food 
the Americas gave the world. This 
so-called nut—it is really a beaa 


whose seeds ripen under ground—* 


s chock full of goodness. Believe it 
r not, a pound of peanuts contains 
more proteins than a pound of sirloin 
steak. It has, besides, as many car- 
bohydrates as a pound of potatoes. 
ind on top of that, it has as much 
fat as a pound of pure butter. 


NUTS AND BERRIES 


Speaking of nuts, let us mention 
the true nuts the Americans have giv- 
en the world? Brazil nuts and hickory 

its, black walnuts and butternuts, 
ashew nuts, pecans, and American 
hestnuts were all born in America. 

Raspberries and blackberries are 
truly American. So are strawberries 
ind blueberries and huckleberries. 
\nd, of course, cranberries. 

That brings us straight to the tur- 
key. It is purely American. Perhaps 
it was called turkey because of the 
red wattles hanging over its face. 
Perhaps they reminded people of the 
Turk’s red, tasseled fez. Or, again, 
maybe the turkey got its name on 
iccount of the “turk, turk, turk” it 
cries when it gets excited. That is 
more likely. 

However it got its name, the tur- 
key is a wonderful bird certainly. All 
the world says so. 

The Thanksgiving turkey with its 
outspread tail is a symbol of Ameri- 
ca and its food gifts to the world. 
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Give FIRST THANKS- 
GIVING WAS A REAL 
GIVING OF THANKS. 
THE PILGRIM FATHERS 
HAD GATHERED IN THE 
HARVEST. THEY HAD 
FOOD FOR THE YEAR 
AHEAD. WITH FULL 
HEARTS THEY FEASTED 
AND THANKED GOD 
FOR HELPING THEM 
THROUGH THE FIRST 
TERRIBLE WINTER. 





‘UE ANCIENT HEBREWS HAD AN EIGHT-DAY FEAST 
OF INGATHERING. THIS FEAST IS STILL CELEBRATED HARVEST HOME ! HARVEST HOME ! 
BY THE JEWISH PEOPLE. IT IS CALLED THE FEAST WE'VE PLOUGHED, WE'VE SOWED, 
OF TABERNACLES. THE HOLIDAY IS NOT ONLY A WE'VE REAPED, WE'VE MOWED, 
REJOICING OVER THE HARVEST. IT I$ ALSOA LOOK- WE'VE BROUGHT HOME EVERY LOAD. 
ING BACK AT THE HARD DAYS OF WANDERING HIP, HIP, HIP, HARVEST HOME ! 
BEFORE THE HEBREW aaa SETTLED IN CANAAN. 


Aw 


race 
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“UHROUGHOUT THE ANCIENT WORLD HARVEST TIME 
WAS A TIME OF QUEER CUSTOMS AND MAGICAL 
CEREMONIES. THESE SPRANG FROM THE BELIEF IN 
A CORN-SPIRIT OR CORN-MOTHER. THE LAST SHEAF 
OF GRAIN BROUGHT IN HAD A SPECIAL MEANING AND 
WAS HALF-WORSHIPPED. IN EUROPE AN IMAGE WAS 





TIN OLD-TIME ENGLAND 


GENERALLY MADE OUT OF THE LAST SHEAF..IN SOME bed mle gr 
PLACES, EVEN TODAY, THE LAST SHEAF IS DRESSED IN im IT WAS A TIME OF REJOICING 
A WHITE DRESS AND COLORED RIBBONS.IT IS CALLED im OVER PLENTY.THE HARVEST 
THE*KERN BABY”OR HARVEST-QUEEN AND ISSETUP TMI AD BEEN BROUGHT HOME 
IN A PROMINENT PLACE DURING THE HARVEST SUPPER. BARNS WERE FULL, AND 


FOOD FOR THE WINTER 
WAS ASSURED, WHEN THE 
LAST WAGONS-ROLLED IN 
FROM THE FIELDS,A 
PARADE WAS HELD IN 
: r THEIR HONOR 
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Tovav THANKSGIVING HAS CHANGED ITS MEANING FOR US. IT IS NO 
} LONGER A HARVEST FESTIVAL. IT IS A FAMILY FESTIVAL. IT IS A TIME WHEN 
ALL THE FAMILY -- FROM GREAT GRANDMA DOWN-- GETS + rapeaaal FOR 
| A REUNION, AND TO GIVE THANKS FOR THEIR Seeeeeens - *° 
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La Carreta (the cart) is a monument to Montevideo’s earliest settlers. 


RUGUAY is the smallest republic 
in South America. But it is small 
only in size. In every other way 


it is a giant striding forward and 
getting ‘way ahead of countries 
many times bigger than itself. 

A little tucked away be- 
tween huge Brazil and powerful Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay has proved to the 
world that size is not everything. 
Uruguay has thought first and last 
about the good of its people. And it 
has almost achieved what 
the world are only 
about. It has almust 
achieved for all its people freedom 
from want. 


nation 


most 
countries of 
dreaming 


It is easier for some countries to 
achieve this than for 
{4 country that has poor na- 


great goal 
others 
tural shallow 
rivers, much waste land, poor cli- 


mate hard 


resources, no ports, 


such a country has a 
time. 

Uruguay is lucky. Although its ter- 
ritory is only a little bigger than our 
New England, Uruguay can use 
practically all the land it has Near- 
ly every acre is fertile. 

Uruguay reminds you of the Ar- 
gentine pampas. Most of it is an open 
prairie land covered with that same 
high grass, tall as a man’s head, that 
makes Argentina a para- 
dise. In summer, wild flowers make 
this rolling plain a sea of color. One 
flower is a rich, glowing purple. It 
has given Uruguay her second name 

“The Purple Land.” 


herder’s 


As for the climate, it is one of the 
best in the world. Hardly ever does 
the temperature drop below freez- 
ing or rise above 72 degrees. There 
is rain, plenty of it, falling just as 
crops like it-evenly throughout the 
year. 

With this fine pasture and good 
weather, many of Uruguay's 2,250,- 
000 people make their living from 
the land. The farms and ranches are 
large, but not nearly so large as those 
of Argentina. That is because in Ar- 
gentina a few people own nearly all 
the land. In Uruguay half of the 
farmers and ranchers own the land 
they work on. 

Many of the people make their 
living raising livestock. In the U. S. 
recent figures showed that we had 
one cow and one sheep to every two 
persons. But in Uruguay there are 
3% cattle and 8% sheep to every in- 
habitant. 

Winter and summer the gauchos 
are out on horseback taking care of 
the animals. It is not necessary to 
have the beasts, any 
Argentina. They can 
stay out and graze the year round 
because it practically never snows 
or freezes. 


shelters for 
more than in 


Herding is so much easier than 
growing crops—and so much more 
fun—that only one acre in ten is 
planted to crops. All the same, ex- 
cept for potatoes and a few tropical 
products, Uruguay feeds herself. 

Some crops Uruguay ships abroad. 


Ta 


-There 


Of barley, corn, wheat, oranges, a 

linseed, Uruguay grows enough t 
exchange for coal and other minerals 
are almost no 
sources in the country. 

But 95 per cent of what Uruguay 
loads on the ships comes from thi 
great herds. Meat and canned beet 
wool, hides, skins and their by- 
products go out from Uruguay to al 
the world. 

Whoever goes to Uruguay 
search of what is old and quaint 
bound to be disappointed. He had 
better go to Peru, where the old 
Inca civilization peers around eve! 
corner, and where all but eight per 
cent of the people are Indians. 

In Uruguay he will not find colo 
ful Indian dress. As for the gauchos 
a few of them still wear the divided 
skirt, soft hat, and woolen ponchos 
of the old days. But for the most part 
they are much like our own cowboys 

As for Uruguay’s cities, they ar 
all new. Its oldest cities are younge! 
than New York and Boston b) 
hundred years. Uruguay is a 
country with a fresh outlook. Its 
eyes are not on the past, but on ¢! 
present and the future. 

For a long time now Uruguay has 
thought about nothing else ex 
the people’s welfare—how to prot 
its women, children, and all tho» 
who cannot take care of themse!\«s 
How to make sure its workers « 

a living .wage. Uruguay has been 4 
pioneer of a very special kind—a 


mineral re- 





es 


pioneer in making laws on social 
matters for the good of the many. 

How did this happen? 

Behind every idea there is always 
a human being. There was a man 
who was twice President of Uruguay. 
The first time was from 1903 to 1907. 
The second time was between 1911 
and 1915. The name of this man is 
one that will never be forgotten by 
the people of Uruguay. It is José 
Batllé y Ordoiiez (ho-SAY BAHT- 
yea ee or-DOH-niez. 

Batllé knew his country and he 
knew its stormy history. Many a 
greedy eye had been turned on 
Uruguay’s fertile grasslands. Spain 
and Portugal had each fought to 
possess it. England had stretched out 
1 long hand across the sea. Then 
Brazil had tried to grab the coun- 
try. Argentina had interfered in 
Uruguay’s affairs. The sturdy people 
of Uruguay had won independence, 
but at a great cost. (See the story of 
(Artigas, page 13.) 

When José Battlé y Ordojiez 
looked about him, he saw his coun- 
try as a sort of pyramid. At the top 
of the pyramid were a few wealthy 
landowners. Next under them was a 
small but growing of city 
workers. And down on the bottom 
were all the rest of the 2.000.000 
people, a great mass of poverty- 
stricken farm laborers. ‘ 


grout 


PLANNING A CHANGE 


How could he change this? How 
could he make the manv prosperous? 
There “was but one wavy to do it. he 
decided. He must wake the people 
up. So he started to publish a news- 
nNane,T, 

“Look around you and see how 
miserable, how voor. how ignorant. 
how unhappv the great mass of us 
are.” he wrote. “This does not have 
to be. We can change it all. We can 
hove laws that will transform our 
lind and our pneovle. We can be 
heolthy, well-fed, well-clothed, well- 
housed.” 

Some powerful voices were raised 
ivainst Battlé. But he was a person 
of very great charm as well as energy. 
He drew people to him. He could 
inspire the young people around him 
so that they wanted to carry out his 


_ ideas. He became the most popular 


man in the land; and he was elected 
nresident. 

Batllé’s enemies could see what 
vas coming. Thev did not want laws 


for the good of the many. They knew 
Battlé meant to change their way 
of doing business. They knew he 
wanted the government to run the 
industries, the railroads, the street 
car and bus lines, the telephone and 
telegraph system, and the electric 
light and power. 

The party that had opposed Batllé 
revolted. They took up arms against 
the government. This was not un- 
usual in Uruguay, where bloody 
revolutions were always taking place. 
But Batllé y Ordonez defeated his 
enemies in battle. Never since then 
has blood been shed in Urugayan 
politics. 

“Ease human suffering.” This was 
the motto Battlé had chosen for him- 
self. Now the people he inspired took 
this motto over. Together they 
worked out all sorts of reforms for 
Uruguay. They gave the people a 
“new deal,” and when Batllé’s 
term of office was over, there was 
a new spirit in the land. The direc- 
tion for the whole country had been 
set. It was “Forward.” (Turn page. ) 





Uruguay has an area of about 772,- 
000 square miles — slightly larger 
than North Dakota or all the New 
England states. Uruguay has few 
mountains, and the highest is less 
than 2,000 feet. This means most of 
the land can be used for herds and 
for planting crops. 


Maps by Eva Mizerek 
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Uruguay is South America’s smallest republic. 
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Uruguayan Office of Information 
Picture shows Montevideo monvu- 
ment to Artigas, and Uruguay’s tall- 
est building, which is 23 stories high. 


In keeping with what he believed 
was right, Batllé did not try to keep 


himself in office. When his term was 
over, he made way for another man 
and spent the next four years study- 
ing and writing. Then once again he 
ran for the presidency—and won it. 

(Today there are several political 
parties in Uruguay. The two major 
parties are much alike, just as our 
Democratic and Republican parties 
dre. Both parties believe in the same 
general kind of government. ) 

What did Batllé and his followers 
achieve for Uruguay? 


ENOUGH FOR ALL 


They achieved—or almost achieved 
—a decent standard of living for all. 
In Uruguay nobody is afraid that he 
will starve, or be without clothes, or 
lack shelter. 

If a person is able to work, he does 
not have to be afraid of being with- 
out a job. When there is a slump and 
some people lose their jobs, they go 
to work for the government on such 
projects as building roads and dams. 
There is a large program of public 
housing so that every family shall 
have a decent home. For the poor 
there is free medical and hospital 
service. 

As for working conditions, there 


is an 8-hour working day. Wages for 
farm laborers as well as for other 
workers are set by law. And for all 
there is a level below which wages 
may not drop. Old people get-pen- 
sions. 

The government has also gone in- 
to many businesses. It runs the prin- 
cipal banks. It sells insurance. It runs 
the telephone system. It runs some of 
the railroads and ports, the street cars 
and bus lines. It manufactures al- 
cohol, petroleum and chemicals for 
industry. It manages meat packing 
and refrigerating plants. 

A number of other businesses are 
owned by individuals or by private 
(non-government) companies. 


EDUCATION IN URUGUAY 


In one thing especially Uruguay is 
the leader in all the Western Hemi- 
sphere. That is education. Education 
in Uruguay is completely free. 

A person can go to grade school, 
high school, and college without 
paying. Whoever is able can also 
learn a profession free. If he wants 
to be a doctor, dentist, engineer, ar- 
chitect, chemist, agricultural or in- 
dustrial expert, or anything else, he 
can do it without paying a cent for 
his education. Books can be _ bor- 
rowed, laboratory and other fees are 
taken care of by the government. 

The people of Uruguay have a 
special love for the open. Most of 
them still live on farms or else in 
smal] villages or little towns. There 
is just one very large city. That is 
the capital, Montevideo (moan-tay- 
vee-DAY-oh ). One-third of the pop- 
ulation of Uruguay (750,000 people) 
lives in this one great city. But even 
here you can see how the people love 
light and air and space around them. 

First of all, there is the wonderful 
beach which has made Montevideo 
a popular summer resort for people 
from al] over South America. And 
then there are the parks, the open 
squares, the wide streets planted 
with trees. 

Everywhere there are flowers. The 
squares are filled with them. The pri- 
vate gardens are filled with them. 
The parks are filled with them. Mon- 
tevideo is often called the “City of 
Roses.” 

Montevideo’s roses grow in clumps 
and in hedges. They are trained over 
trellises and around columns. They 
fall in showers over walls and rail- 
ings. In the citv parks there are 


many thousands of rosebushes, and 
no less than 800 varieties. 

But though the people of Monte- 
video make a great show of their 
flowers, they don’t put on any other 
kind of display. They are not people 
who “put on airs.” They are sturdy 
and self-reliant, earnest and honest 

Even their buildings are honest. 
They are not built for show. Take the 
Solis Theatre in Montevideo. It is one 
of the finest and largest in South 
America, but it was not built to show 
off. 

The Montevideans built their 
theatre so large because they love 
music. The people of Uruguay are 
mostly of European stock, largely 
Spanish and Italian. And music—es- 
pecially opera—means a great deal 
to them. The Montevideans bring 
the greatest European stars in grand 
opera over the ocean to-sing to them 
and are willing to pay almost any 
price for admission. It takes a very 
large building to accommodate al! 
who want to come. 

Uruguay is honest, steady, and 
democratic. Its goal is a fine life for 
every man, woman and child in th: 
country. The people want to reach 
this goal by peaceful, democratic 
means. They can do this through the 
vote. In Uruguay every adult must 
vote or pay a fine. Voting for the 
right things has brought the people 
a long way toward their goal. 


Keystone View 


Washing up on a Uruguayan form. 
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How We Live in Uruguay 


Y NAME is 
- 2 Ana Maria 
47 | Rezzano (AH-nah 

\ == ~~ F~=sémah - REE - ah 

*~ rez-AHN -oh). I 
. am 12 years old, 
Photo by De Paseal and I live in Mon- 

Ana Maria tevideo, the cap- 

itah of Uruguay. 

My father, Alejandro Rezzano, 
manages one of the branches of 
the newspaper El Diario (el dee- 
\H-ree-oh). It is an evening news- 
paper and 112,000 copies are printed 
every day. 

My mother is a pharmacist. She 
has a drug store near the downtown 
section of the town. She sells only 
medicines, except for a few toilet 
articles such as lipstick, powder, and 
cologne. A friend of our family, who 
has a drugstore near my mother’s 
store, has visited the United States. 
We were astonished when he told us 
that drugstores in your country sell 
ice cream, hot lunches, toys and 
household goods. 


OUR HOUSE 

We have a comfortable house with 
five rooms. The biggest is the dining 
room. My room is very small, but I 
think it is the nicest room in the 
house. 

Mama has an electric iron. In the 
bathroom we have a water heater, It 
has a long pipe all curled up into a 
coil. At the bottom of this pipe is a 
sort of plate into which alcohol is 
poured. A few minutes after my 
father touches a match to the alcohol, 
hot water is ready for my bath. I am 
never allowed to light the heater. 

There is a gas stove in the kitchen. 
We also have three smal] stoves for 
the winter. We do not need any other 
heating, because we never have very 
cold weather here. I have never 
seen snow. 

All the rooms open on the central 
patio, which has a glass roof. In sum- 
mer we move back the glass so that 
air can circulate all through the 
house. Summer in our country is 
from. December to April. Then the 
sun shines almost all the time. My 


ANA MARIA'S STORY 


girl friends and 1 go down to the 
beach to play handball and volley- 
ball, and to swim in the Rio de la 
Plata. 

Would you like to know how I 
spend my school days? 

I get up every morning at seven 
o'clock, and the first thing I do is to 
play for a few minutes with Chiquito 
(chee - KEE -toh), my little back 
Pomeranian dog. Then I take a bath 
and come in to breakfast. For break- 
fast we have bread and butter and 
coffee with milk. 

After breakfast I study my day’s 
lessons. Mother never lets me study 
more than an hour at a time without 
a few minutes’ rest. So once every 
hour I go into the patio to play with 
Chiquito for a while. 

At noon we have lunch. I go to 
school at 13 o'clock. That would be 
1 p.m. according to U. S. time. Our 
school uniform is a white smock. 

Each class lasts 45 minutes. We 
study arithmetic and geometry, his- 
tory and geography, and Spanish 
grammar. 

On Tuesdays we have sewing 
classes as well and on Friday, sing- 
ing. These are the classes I like best. 
Our favorite songs are “La Marcha 
de las America,” “Mi Bandera,” and 
the tango, “La Pastora.” 

Of course, we sing the Uruguayan 
national hymn. We also sing the 
national hymn of Chile. This is be- 





Irell from Monkmeyer 
Uruguayan gaucho. 


cause my school is named “School 
of the Republic of Chile.” Many of 
our schools are named for the various 
American republics. 

During the afternoon we have a 
half-hour recreation period. They 
serve us a glass of hot milk and a 
roll. Friends who have visited the 
United States say that our games 
are much like yours. We play “La 
Ronda” (Here we go round the 
mulberry bush), “Rayeula” (Hop, 
skip, and jump), and “Puente de 
Avignon” (something like London 
Bridge ). 

I am in the sixth year of grammar 
school. This is the graduating year. 
Next year I will go to the high school 
and then to Montevideo University. 
We do not have to pay to attend 
school. Even the University is free. 


1 LIKE FUNNIES 


At 16 o'clock—4 o'clock in U. S. 
time—I go home from school, study 
a little, and read books that my 
mother buys for me. I am reading the 
life of Benjamin Franklin. So you 
see I know a little about your coun- 
try. Your President Roosevelt was 
very popular in Uruguay. Sometimes 
papa reads about President Truman’s 
speeches. I like the United States 
because it is the land of Lincoln, the 
man who freed the slaves. Our 
national hero, General José Artigas, 
freed the Negroes of Uruguay. 

When papa comes home, he brings 
El Diario. 1 like to read the comic 
section, especially Benetin y Eneas 
(ben-a-TEEN ee en-A-ahs )—which 
you call Mutt and Jeff. I also like 
Trifon y Sisebuta (tree-FON ee see- 
say-BOO-tah) which you call Bring- 
ing Up Father. 

Our chief food is meat. We have 
soup nearly every day and on Sun- 
days we usually have macaroni. We 
have lots of fruit, and also lettuce 
and water cress. Mama brings me 
vitamins from her drugstore, because 
[ am rather thin. 

The big event of the week for me 
is to go to the movies. We go nearly 
every Saturday and Sunday. My 
favorite films are Argentine films. I 
can’t understand the actors in U. S. 
movies and I can’t read the English 
sub-titles fast enough. 


































































































































I am Claudio 
Conde Alvarez 
(KLAU - dee - oh 
KON day ahl- 
VAHR-ez), and I 
am 12 years old. 

lattendthe 
“School of the 
United States,” 
where I will start next year to learn 
a trade, such as carpentry or mechan- 
ics. This year I am taking some of 
the regular high school courses, such 
as mathematics, geography, book- 
keeping, civics, and grammar. I am 
also learning French and shorthand. 
I can take dictation if it is very slow. 

One day a week we have a recita- 
tion class. We recite parts of-poems 
and sing. 

My parents came here from Spain 
about 20 years ago. My father is a 
waiter in a cafeteria, and earns 
about 150 pesos a month. That is 
about $62.50 in United States money. 
We live in two rooms that we rent 
in a house in Monteviedo. 

Mother has an electric iron. She 
cooks our meals on a coal stove. We 
have a very small icebox. I hope that 
when I learn a trade I can buy 
mother one of the General Electric 
refrigerators that she sees in the big 
store windows downtown. 

Every morning for breakfast I 
have coffee with milk, and bread. At 
noon we almost always have soup, 
and then meat with salad. We also 
have soup at night 





Photo by De Pascal 


Claudio 


CLAUDIO'S STORY 


Twice a week mother serves a 
meat stew. On Sunday the main dish 
is macaroni. Sometimes we have fruit 
for dessert. My mother also «makes 
very good rice pudding. We often 
have “postre de vigilante” (POHS- 
tray day vee-hee-LAHN-tay). That 
means “policeman’s dessert,” and is 
a piece of cheese with a slice of hard 
jam. That is the favorite dessert of 
working people. 

I help around home by going to 
the market for my mother, drying 
the dishes, and sweeping the floors. 
I make my own bed in the morning. 

I find time to play, too. During my 
summer vacations I just about live 
in the water, for we are close to the 
oceah. One good beach, Playa 
Ramirez (PLIE-ah rah-MEE-rez), 
is only about 10 blocks from where 
we live. 

We play volleyball on the beach, 
and sometimes we play _ futbol 
(FOOOT-bowl). Futbol. which you 
call soccer, is the most popular sport 
in Uruguay. 

It’s exciting to see the big futbol 
games at the Stadium. Sometimes my 
uncle takes me. I know the names of 
all the plavers on the Nacional (nah- 
see-ON-ahl) team and I can tell 
vou the scores of their games for 
two years back. I think Nacional is 
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by Ana Maria and Claudio and translat- 
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Pocitos Beach, Montevideo—one of Uruguay’s many fine beaches. 






Three Li 
Young people leaving the church of 
Maria del Carmen in Montevideo. 


the greatest futbol team in the world 

Nacional’s big rival is Pejfiarol 
(pay-NIAH-roll). 

At the last game between Pejiaro! 
and Nacional, there were more peo- 
ple in the Stadium than I have ever 
seen before. The Nacional fans 
brought red and white flags. The 
Pefiarol fans waved yellow and black 
flags. Everybody was shouting. 

Nacional won by two goals. As we 
were leaving the Stadium, Nacional 
fans were singing the national an- 
them. Those who had_ wanted 
Penarol to win were going home 
very quietly. Some of them were 
saying that the trainer of their team 
an Englishman named Galloway 
ought to go back to England. The 
claimed that Pefiarol should be man 
aged by a Uruguayan. 

I like movies but mama does not 
take me very often because she says 
it costs too much money. The movi 
I liked best was My Friend Flicka 
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JOSE ARTIGAS was BORN IN MONTEVIDEO, 


CUMERICAN Wgsiciachtcca tae 
|-ATRIOTS 





URUGUAY WAS KNOWN AS THE “BANDA 
ORIENTAL: EASTERN SHORE. 


WE COWBOYS. 


im 1S10 REVOLUTION AGAINST SPAIN BROKE OUT IN ARGENTINA. 


THIS WILL NEVER HAPPEN TO YOU Sat oe 

7 WE WILL GIVE YOU 250 MEN. 
AGAIN. WE ARE PART OF THE NEW WE ARE GLAD YOU HAVE JOINED) win THEM AND YouR OWN 
THE REBEL CAUSE, ARTIGAS. FOLLOWERS YOU CAN ATTACK 


THE SPANISH IN BANDA ORIENTAL. 


IN MARCH IGI5, AFTER SEVERAL LOSSES, ARTIGAS AND 
HIS MEN CAPTURED MONTEVIDEO FROM SPANISH 


D TAND | HAVE ALSO DESIGNED A SHIELD FOR US. 
ON IT 1S MY MOTTO: WITH LIBERTY | 
D\ NEITHER OFFEND NOR FEAR 


RUN, SPANIARDS, RUN! 
ky VICTORY (S$ OURS. 


























URUGUAY WON COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE IN 1828. ARTIGAS, 
UT IN 1620, AFTER A DEFEAT, ARTIGAS HAD TO | LEADER IN THE INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT, DIED IN PARAGUAY, SEPT. 23, 1850. 
E TO PARAGUAY.HE STAYED TILL HIS DEATH. 








sy Saturday Evening Post 


“Can't you just tell Mrs. Keate about the picture, dear?” 


JHEN you go to the movies, the 
name of the screen wri*ter Hashes 
by in a split second. You seldom 

sec his face in movie magazines. Can 
you name five screen writers? If you 
can, you are doing well. 

Yet the writer is the second most 
important person on the team that 
makes a motion picture. The most 
important person is the director. 

The screen writer is to a motion 
picture what an architect is to a 
house. He makes the blueprints. He 
writes what the characters will say. 
And he does much more. He tells the 
director and the characters what to 
do and how. He tells the art director 
whgt kind of a scene to build. He in- 
structs the electricians how to light 
it He gives detailed orders on what 
kind of make — long, me- 
dium, full, close-up, ete. (We'll ex- 
plain these in a later article on the 
cameraman. ) 


shots to 


Let’s suppose you have been hired 
at $1,000 per week by Mammoth 
Films to adapt a novel for the films. 
What must you do? 

You must present to your bosses a 
“treatment” (summary) of the story. 
Later you must hand in a script of 
1I50 to 190 You will 


pages write 


about a thousand separate speeches 
to be spoken. You will describe any- 
where from 50 to over 100 scenes to 
be shot. 

Your chief problem will be to turn 
a leisurely novel into action. 

“What characters think or feel on 
the screen must be expressed by do- 
ing, says Sidney Franklin, who has 
written many screen plays. “A mo- 
tion picture must move and keep 
moving.” 

In a play or novel two characters 
might sit on a park bench and talk. 
As a screen writer, you must order 
your characters to move along. 

That is why screen arguments so 
often end with one person’ hitting 
the jaw. That is why 
people in the movies are forever 
lighting cigarettes. 

But wait — whatever scenes you 
write must not cost too much. Unless 
you keep production expenses down, 
your script will bounce right back. 
If you write a scene calling for two 
duelers to fight it out through six 
rooms of a palace, you must know 
whether the picture’s budget can 
afford six sets for one scene. 

Also, you will need to know what 
kinds of seript action and dialogue 


another on 


By W. D. Boutwell 


will. pass the “code” censors. The 
“code” is the self-censorship schein 
of the motion picture industry. You 
script must be submitted to the 
“code” authorities in the Motion Pic- 
ture Association headquarters. 

The “code” requires that all wrong- 
doing must be punished, that minis- 
ters of religion shall not be made fun 
of, and much more. It contains a long 
list of “don'ts” —no details of safe 
cracking, dynamiting, no swearing 
Your script must stick to the “code. 

Now you have written your script 
In fact, you have rewritten it five 
times to try to satisfy the produce: 
the code censor, and the directo: 
Later, the studio may call in a coupl 
of other writers to rewrite your script 
That's the way it goes in Hollywood 

As a screen writer you must know 
the difference between the writing re- 
quired tor A pictures and B pictures 
Dan Mainwaring, a screen write: 
explained this difference to me not 
long ago in Hollywood. 

“B pictures are plot pictures 
Mainwaring said. “They require 
tion - fast, vigorous, and violent « 
tion. All action must make the plot 
move along. In B pictures characters 
are types — villains are villainous 
heroes, noble; and heroines, glamo: 
ous.” 

“How can I, as a movie-goer, te!! 
an A picture?” I asked. 

“In an A picture,” he replied, “plo 
is not so important. For A pictures 
you can write characters who are rea 
people. They are not types. They ar 
not all good or all bad.” 

Who are the top Hollywood writ 
ers? Among those who. usually 
ceive sole screen-play credit are Vicki 
Baum, Lenore Coffee, Miles Como! 
ly, Talbot Jennings, Dudley Nichol: 
and Robert E. Sherwood, Preston 
Sturges, Ben Hecht, Phil Dunn; t!. 
writing teams, Panama and Fran} 
and Wilder and Brackett. 

Watch for films by top writers 
Learn to tell the difference betwe: 
B pictures and the A’s, which give 
you well-rounded characters. Be 4 
smart buyer at the box office. 


] 


This is the third in a series of articles 
on “How to Judge Motion Pictures. 
Next: The Art Director. 





“MAGIC ACTION” KING- 
SIZE BRAKES OPERATE 35% 
EASIER. THEY USE PART 

OF THE CAR’S FOR- 
WARD MOTION FOR 
EXTRA STOPPING 

POWER. 











AND THE BEAUTY'S 
MORE THAN SKIN DEEP, 
JOE. HERE, LET ME SHOW 


SA-A-AY, THAT'S THE BEST 
LOOKING CAR I'VE EVER SEEN! 






















SEE HOW PASSENGERS RIDE IN THE | 
LOW-SLUNG “MID SHIP” SECTION, 
CRADLED BETWEEN THE WHEELS 
FOR GREATER COMFORT. 


FORD GIVES YOU YOUR CHOICE 
OF TWO GREAT NEW ENGINES, 
100 H.P. V-8, OR 95 H.P. SIX. 























NEW “HYDRA-COIL” FRONT SPRINGS 
AND NEW “PARA-FLEX” REAR 
SPRINGS SMOOTH OUT THE BUMPS 

| FOR A RIDE THAT'S A REVELATION. 

COME ON, LET'S TAKE A DRIVE! 




















REGULAR “PICTURE 
WINDOW” VISIBILITY, 
JOE! THERE'S MORE 
THAN 137 SQUARE 
INCHES OF ADDED GLASS 

AREA IN WINDSHIELD _ 
ALONE. AND THIS NEW © 
“FLIGHT PANEL" DASH IS 

UGHTED WITH “BLACK | 

LIGHT” TO CUT GLARE. 

THAT MAKES NIGHT 

DRIVING SAFER. 




















GOUY, MR. ESPER, THIS CAR 
SURE HANDLES UKE A DREAM. 





YOU BET, THE "49 FORD DRIVES 
ANO PERFORMS UKE THE FIN- 
EST. NO. WONDER PEOPLE CALL 
7 “THE CAR OF THE YEAR!” 
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Ben Roth in Saturday Evening Post 
“Yours of the fifteenth received— 
that’s e-i . .. and we were relieved 
—that i-e to hear that you 
were in receipt—that’s e-i . . .” 


TOOT! TOOT! 


“Conductor,” asked a_ passenger, 
“how long does the train wait at the 
station?” 

“Two to two to two two,” answered 
the conductor. 

His answer is easy to unscramble. 

Two is a number. 

To shows direction. 

There is a third kind, too, which 
the conductor didn’t use. 

Too means also. 

These tricky triplets may not trip 
you when you're speaking—because 
they sound exactly alike. But watch 
out for them when you're putting pen 
to paper. 


How Words Change 


pedigree (PEHD-ih-gree). Any- 
one who tries to trace his descent 
from an early ancestor will find him- 
self making a drawing. This drawing 
will look like a tree with many 
branches. The early ancestor will be 
down at the bottom. His children 


will be the first branches, and they 
in turn will have more branches. 

To early French people the draw- 
ing looked more like the footprint of 
a large bird than like a tree. They 


called it pied de grue, meaning 
“crane’s foot.” 

During the years 1100 to 1500 the 
English took the word over as pede- 
gru. The French u is somewhat like 
the English ee. Gradually the spelling 
changed to become our modern word 
pedigree. 

Today we use the word more often 
in speaking about ancestors of high- 
ly bred animals than about human 
beings. The pedigree of a race horse 
is considered very important. For ex- 
ample, a race horse that has Man-o- 
War for his ancestor has a very good 
pedigree indeed. 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 


Words starred *® in this issue are defined here. 


bayou (BI-oo). Noun. A branch of 
a river or body of water. In the Mis- 
sissippi basin and Gulf-coast region, 
bayou also means the swamp land sur- 
rounding the water. 

bond servant. Noun. A bond servant 
is someone who works for someone 
else without salary to pay off a debt. 
A bond servant is given room, food, 
and clothes. 

broad beans. Noun. Large, smooth. 
flat seeds, which grow in long pods. 
Broad beans are raised widely in Can- 
ada and Europe as food for horses and 
cattle. They are rarely grown in the 
United States, 

conservation (kon - sir- VAY - shun). 
Noun. Protection or preservation. Soil 
conservation is the care given to soil 
to keep it in good condition for growing 
crops. 

magnesite (MAG-ne-site. Pronounce 
the a as in at, the first e as in event.) 
A mineral which burns brightly and is 
used in making fireworks. 

millet (MILL-it). A grass used for 
feeding cattle. In the United States, 
millet is often cut for hay. 
(FROST re-ZIS-tant). 
Adjective, Not likely to freeze; able to 
withstand frost. 


NAMES AND PLACES 

Artigas (ahr-TEE-gahs.) 

Chiang Kai-shek (JONG KI-SHEK. 
The j is soft.) 

Luis Munoz Marin (lu-EES mu-NIOZ 
mahr-EEN ). 

Mukden (mook-DEN). 
oo as in food.) 

Uruguay (U-roo-gway. Pronounce the 
oo as in foot.) 


frost-resistant 


Pronounce 


Send contributions to Junior Writers. 
Junior Scholastic, 7 East 12th St.. New 
York 3, N. Y. All contributions ‘musi b- 
signed by your teacher. 


The Pirates’ Tavern 
The air was thick and warm inside: 
The smoke was powd'ry blue; 
A cat lay purring near the fire; 
A dog was dozing, too. 


A pig was turning on the spit 
Beneath the barmaid’s eye. 
The tang of ale was in the air 
And smell of mutton pie. 


The door was opened with a blast 
Of salty, ocean gale. 

The wind and cold were whipping vy 
A storm of icy hail. 


With heavy clumps of sturdy boots 
And flash of wicked sword, 

There strode into the room a man 
He was the pirates’ lord! 


His face was brown; his roguish eyes 
Were inky as his hair. 

His cloak was worn with rakish eas 
As if he didn't care! 


“What ho, there, mateys!” shouted he. 
“Fetch me a pie, Old Pete. 
Now hear you one and all, my lads 
A tale that can’t be beat!” 


Withdrawing to a corner nook, 
He told a story bold: 

Of treasures rich, of diamonds, 
Of jewels, and vellow gold. 


He promised they could sail with | 
If they had hearts of steel, 

If they feared not the stormy seas 
Nor sailors’ moldy meal. 


The pirate cried, “Who sails with 
To gain a treasure grand? 

You'll come home rich as any king 
As members of my band.” 


b 


A score of sailors shouted, “Aye 
With you we'd like to sail! 
Let's drink a toast to all of us— 
Hey, landlord, fetch the ale!” 


Said Muddy Joe, “Here’s to us all; 
Here's to a journey bold! 
Let’s hope we all come back alive 
With treasure in the hold!” 


The sailors raised their glasses high 
And echoed back the toast. 
Then left the tavern one and all 
For some uncharted coast. 
Grace Billings, Grade 9 
Ramsey Junior High, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Teacher, Ellen Mehalek 





See ae eee 


way | ask just on, 
ae 


, age 
question plea” * 


What do YOU want most 


ae 
when you travel? 


“Just about every. one I’ve talked with has a different 
answer to that question! 





“If your reply is like any of the ones below, there’s a 
way in which you can save quite a lot of money, and 
have a better time—on almost any out-of-town trip. And, 
if you have some other pet preference, when traveling, 
my guess is that Greyhound will come nearest meeting 
it, too—in SuperCoaches built for travel satisfaction! 


“The best way is to phone, or call on your Greyhound 
agent, next time you plan a trip anywhere in America.” 





ham 


“1 want to get home 
from school on 
week-ends.” 


“Who, me? | want 
convenience—lots 
of schedules...” 


“Everything’s so 
high —1 want to 


fein save money!” 





Then Greyhound'’s 
for you! There are 
many departures 
daily, timed at most 
convenient hours— 
prompt arrivals, too. 


ob 


{ 
P j 
oe 


Lady, you'll save mon- 
ey on every Greyhound 
trip! Fares are lower 
than any other trans- 
portation — less than 
driving your own car. 


Then go Greyhound. 
Serves hundreds of 
schools and colleges— 
in many cases stops 
right at campus gates. 


“Ilike to see things, “I'm a salesman— “I'm ‘way past 50 
meet people, have gp | gotta make all the —give me com- 
a good time...” aod little towns !” fort, relaxation.” 


It’s truly more fun 
traveling Greyhound 
—you meet such congen- 
ial people, see Amer- 
ica’s beauty spots 
close-up, by highway. 


Greyhound’s going 
your way! Serves all 
the big cities—and 
stops at thousands of 
small towns, com- 
munities in between. 


There’s real riding 
ease in deeply-cush- 
toned chairs that re- 
cline to any desired 
angle. Drivers are 
careful and courteous. 











Okey Doak 


F DOAK WALKER doesn’t make 
every All-American football team 

this year, the whole Southwest will 

probably secede from civilization. 

Doak has a bigger following than 
Lil Abner down Texas way. They think 
he’s the greatest football player in the 
land, and wouldn't trade him for an 
oil well or Macy’s department store. 

Doak does everything but carry the 
water bucket for the Southern Metho- 
dist University Mustangs. He passes, 
blocks, runs, calls signals, punts a little, 
catches passes, kicks field “goals and 
extra points, and plays defense like 
Stonewall Jackson. 

Thanks to Doak, the Mustangs didn’t 
lose a game last year. Only Texas 
Christian U. tied them during the reg- 
ular season, and that certainly wasn’t 
Doak’s fault. 

All he did in that game was make 
runs of 80, 61, and 56 yards; score two 
touchdowns; roll up 119 yards by run- 
ning; complete 10 of 14 passes for 136 
yards; return six kicks for 216 vards. 

Count up the yardage and you'll see 
that Doak gained 471 yards that day. 


ALL-AMERICAN 

At the end of the season, Doak was 
picked on nearly every All-American 
team. And, remember, he was only a 
sophomore! By the time he graduates 
in 1950, he will probably be a three- 
time All-American. 

The Superman of the Southwest is 
a 21-year-old chunk of muscle standing 
5-feet ll-inches and weighing 175 
pounds. He is sandy haired, blue eyed 
and handsome as a paycheck. 

Papa Walker, who is assistant super- 
intendent of schools in Dallas, isn’t the 
least bit surprised at Doak’s success. 
He raised his boy to be an All-Ameri- 
can. 

When Doak was two years old he 
was wearing a football helmet and play- 
ing catch with Papa every afternoon 
in the backyard. At six, Doak could 
dropkick the ball over the clothesline. 

By the time Doak entered Highland 
Park High School, he was a top-notch 
all-around athlete. As a senior he won 
letters in five sports—football, baseball, 
basketball, track, and swimming. He 
wound up with more letters and cap- 
taipcies than any student in the school’s 
history. 

The 1943 Highland Park eleven was 
a dream team. Both its co-captains 
went on to become All-Americans. One 


was Doak and the. other was Bobby 
Layne. Bobby made All-American at 
Texas U. and is now playing with the 
Chicago Bears pro team. 

In addition to playing football for 
$.M.U., Doak plays baseball and bas- 
ketball and is constantly being begged 
by the track and swimming coaches to 
help them out, too. 

A physical education major, he hopes 
someday to become a coach. But first 
he will play a few years of pro football. 

The folks in Dallas worship him. 
The Lions Club voted him the city’s 
No. 1 citizen and even a race horse 
was named after him — O. K. Doak. It 
isn’t just because he is a great player. 
He is a wonderful guy, tuo. 

Here’s what his high school coach, 
Rusty Russell, new assistant coach at 
S.M.U., has to say about him: 

“Most people know Doak as an ath- 
lete. It’s too bad they don’t know him 
as a boy, for he’s even more outstand- 
ing that way. I love him as though he 
were my Own son. 

“He’s a wonderful sportsman, who 
sets a fine example for the other fel- 
lows. He has never lost his poise, never 
lost his head, although he has been a 
marked man ever since his first high 
school game.” 


—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 


Mail Bag 


Charlie Sampson, Parkland |, 
High, Louisville, Ky.: “You said in the 


‘ October 20 issue that the mpst points 


scored in one game was 100. But | 
remember a 222-0 game somewhere.” 

What I said, Charlie, was that 100 
points were the most ever scored hy 
one player in one game. That 222-( 
game was played in 1916 hetween 
Georgia Tech and Cumberland U. 

Bob Rosénberg, Leavenwerth, Kans.: 
“You might be interested to know that 
Lawrence High won 39 football games 
in a row before being beaten by Leaven 
worth, 13-6.” 

Sheldon Wuppersmith, Brook.\:: 
N. Y.: “Speaking of winning streaks, 
Brooklyn Tech High had a three-year 
streak broken this season by Manual 
Training High, 14-13.” 

Although I’ve given up picking all- 
star A, B, C, D, etc., baseball teams 
for the year, I want to thank the fol- 
lowing readers for sending in their se- 
lections: Jim Gibson, Highland Park, 
N. J.; Bob Young, Dick Kahn, Al Qua: 
ientiello, and Joe Gonzalez, of Plain- 
field, N. J.; and Clifford Rand, of East 
Orange, N. J. New Jersey sure must 
have a lot of baseball fans. 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Ae LTA 
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Eighth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


Hepcat Harry—He’s Hep to Milk 
. . » The Nearly Purr-Fect Food! 





Milk is rich in every food factor you need. So down at least 
a quart a day. If you can’t stand plain milk, flavor it and 
include plenty of puddings and cream soups in your diet. 
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‘HOW TO STAR 


IN BASKETBALL” 


by Adolph Rupp 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY f 
America’s Foremost Basketball 
Coach Shows You How... 


% How To Pass (Hook Poss, %*% Team Offense 


Chest Pass, Baseboll Pass) de Waning Toon POH 
% How To Shoot (Free Throw, 

Set Shot, Lay-up Shot, Jump & Special Ploys 

Shot) ' We Team Defense 


® Sr . %& Zone Dofense . 
% How To Pivot + tesbicaal oa 
%& Stunts and Strategy 


%& How To Get and Stay 
¥% Individual Detense in Condition oe 


Illustrated with STEP-BY-STEP 
Actual Action Photographs! 


Look, fellas... here’s a valuable book .. . one that 
shows you what it takes to become a real star! It’s 
clearly written, easy to understand, filled with swell 
“how-to” pictures! 

And it’s FREE! ... A gift to you from QUAKER 
OATS—the Giant of the Cereals! 

All you do is fill out the coupon below and mail it 
to us. We'll see that you get your copy of “How To 


Star In Basketball” by return mail. Send now! 


“THE GIANT 
OF THE CEREALS” 





Quaker Oats and 


Mother’s Oats are the same 





ow! Quaker Oats offers 
you this FREE BOOK / 


7 
# 







































Coach Rupp says: 
“A Quaker Oats breakfast supplies 


the kind of food energy every athlete 
must have to star in basketball.’’ 


Remember, there’s more growth, more endurance, more energy 
in oatmeal than any other whole-grain cereal. That’s why 
Quaker Oats is the Giant of the Cereals. It’s a Giant in Nutri- 
tion. And a Giant in Value and Flavor, too! 


So eat Quaker Oats (or Mother’s Oats) for breakfast regu- 
larly. Let Quaker Oats help you be a “Star of the Future.” 








HURRY! Mail this coupon today ! 














§ THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, Dept. B 2 
A 141 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Illinois | 
GB Please send my FREE copy of “How To Star In Basketball.” f 
é t 
t a 
8 Name 4 
' 4 
u Street : 
i i 
au : 
’ Town Zone State__ i 
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THESE PRIZE-WINNERS 
TOOK CHICAGO BY STORM! 


So popular were these wrought aluminum 
and machine shop projects — and entries in 
other divisions — that the Chicago Museum 
of Science and Industry held over the Indus- 


trial Arts Fair for an extra month. 


That's right, thousands were amazed at the 
talent displayed by the students who entered 
the 1948 Scholastic Industrial Arts Awards. 


NOW is the time fo make plans fo enter 
Scholastic Magazines’ 


1949 SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 


There will be another big exhibition next summer and 
there are scores of cash and merchandise prizes for the 


winners. You may enter in any or all of the following 
classifications: 


Furniture Making Wrought Copper and Brass 

Wood Carving Wrought Aluminum and Cast Aluminum 
Wood Turning Plastics 

Wood Patternmaking _Radio-Electronics 

Machine Shop Mechanical Drawing 


2 * * * * 
The following organizations want to help you get along in 


the field of your choice and are offering valuable awards: 


Aluminum Company of America American Technical Society 
Delta Manufacturing Division of Rockwell Manufacturing Co. 
Strathmore Paper Co. Lafayette Radio Higgins Ink Co., Inc. 


@ 2 ° * 2 
Ask your Industrial Arts or your vocational trade and in- 
dustrial education teacher to write for a rules booklet to: 
SCHOLASTIC INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS 
7 EAST 12th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Try for one of the 54 cash prizes 


Offered in New Aluminum Projects 
Competition 





HERE’S YOUR GOLDEN:.OPPORTUNITY, BOYS! 
Win a-cash prize and have lots of fun by making 
an aluminum project in your school shop. 

See the projects that other school boys have made? 
They all won valuable cash prizes in the Aluminum 
Projects Competition last year . . . the annual contest 
conducted by Scholastic Magazines and sponsored by 
ALCOA (Aluminum Company of America). You may 
be able to come up with a better project this year—try! 
Ask your teacher about the 1948-49 Aluminum Projects 
Competition. Again, a total of 54 cash awards will be 
offered in the Metal Division of the Industrial Arts 
Award. 

Start your aluminum project now. Your choice is 
practically unlimited because aluminum is available in 
many forms . . . lends itself to every metal-workin 
method. Use your own imagination—be original—an 
good luck! ALtuminum Company oF America, 1774 
Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


YOU HAVE 54 CHANCES TO WIN CASH—I|dentical awards listed 
below will be given for two classes of aluminum projects: 
WROUGHT ALUMINUM— any project made of sheet alumi- 
num (including rod, tube, and bar) in which aluminum is 
the major material of construction; hammered, overlaid, 
etched, stamped, sawed, spun, or other method of handling. 
CAST ALUMINUM— any project in which cast aluminum is 
the major material of construction. Projects must be fin- 
ished for use. Examples: Book ends, ash trays, name plates, 
lamp bases, candlesticks, smoking stands, lathe parts, 
drill press parts. 

GROUP CLASSIFICATIONS: Group I: Students in Grades 7 
and 8 whether in an elementary, junior, or general four- 
year high school. Group II: Students in Grades 9 and 10 
who receive instruction for less than 10 clock hours per 
week in industrial arts. Group III: Students in Grades 11 
and 12 who receive instruction for less than 10 clock hours 
per week in industrial arts. Group IV: Students in voca- 
tional, trade and industrial, and technical high schools who 
spend 10 or more clock hours per week in shop, laboratory, 
or drawing room receiving instructions in the subject 
represented by the entry. 

PRIZES—Wrought Aluminum: Prizes for Groups I, II and 
Ill. First, $50; second, $25; third, $10; six honorable men- 
tions of $5 each, for each group. Cast Aluminum: Prizes for 
Groups II, III and IV. First, $50; second, $25; third, $10; 
six honorable mentions of $5 each, for each group. Teachers, 
for rules, write to: SCHOLASTIC ARTS AWARDS, 220 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York. 
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MUSIC FOR ROMANCING 
Paul Weston and His CS 


Orchestra. 
Album CD-81 $3.75* 


VIENNESE WALTZES 
Frank De Vol and His 


Album CD-98 $3.75* | 









with Orchestra Con- 
ducted by Paul Weston. 
Album CC-75 $3.00* 


. and many others 







(Boy Friend or Girl Friend) 


> A CONCERT IN PROGRES- 
» SIVE JAZZ Stan Kenton 
9 and His Orchestra. 
Album CD-79 $3.75* 


BOOGIE-WOOGIE Vol. 
Freddie Slack. 
Album CC-83 $3.00* 


COLLEGE MEDLEYS 
Jan Garber and His 
Orchestra. 

Album €D-95 $3.75* 


Sis and Junior sete 


SUPERFLEX records 
virtually UNBREAKABLE. 


8070 UNDER THE SEA 
Record-Reader featuring 
“Pinto” Colvig with 
Music by Billy May. Album 
DBX-99 23. 50* © C.R.1. 


BUGS BUNNY and the 
TORTOISE Record-Reader 
featuring Mel Blanc 
with Music by Billy 
Album DBX-93 $3. 
© Warner Bros. 
Cartoons, inc. 


KING COLE FOR KIDS 
( The King Cole Trio) 
Album DC-89 $3.75* 


.. end many others 


















RECOROS 


1. TINY REPUBLIC 


Underline the correct answer to each 
of the following questions. Score 6 
points each. Total, 24. 

1. Why are farms smaller in Uru- 
guay than in Argentina? Because 

a. most of Uruguay is mountain- 
ous and there is a scarcity of 
flat, fertile land. 

b. few Uruguayans are farmers 
since most of the people pre- 
fer to live in cities. 

c. in Argentina a few people own 
nearly all the land, while in 
Uruguay half the farmers own 
their land. 


2. Which of these does Uruguay’s 
government do? It 
a. publishes all newspapers. 
b. tells people what to wear. 
c. runs railroads, busses, and 
streetcars. 


8. An adult citizen of Uruguay is 
fined if he does not do which of these? 
a. Go to church every Sunday. 

b. Vote in elections. 

c. Take a swim in the ocean 
once a month. 

4. What advantage does a student 
in Uruguay have that students in most 
nations of the world do not have? 

a. His education is completely 
free. 

b. He can go to school in any 
part of the world and have 
the government pay all his ex- 
penses. 

c. He must go to school only 
once a week. 


My score 


2. HOW WE LIVE 


How much of Ana’s and Claudie’s 
story do you remember? Score 4 points 
each. Total, 16. 


1. Ana’s father works for El Diario 
What is El Diario? _ 
2. Where do Ana and Claudio go 


swimming? 








3. What is the most popular game 


in Uruguay? 





4. Ana gets out of school at 16 
o'clock. What time would that be in 
the United States? 





My score 


3. A FOR AMERICA 


Each answer is a product first grown 
in the Americas. Each has the letter A 
in it. Fill in the other letters. Score 5 
points each, Total, 30. 





L, ae it we een 
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1. This is another name for corn. 

2. This grows underground, comes 
in yellow and white varieties. 

3. This red pulpy fruit was once 
thought poisonous. 

4. This nut is curved in half-moon 
shape. Its name sounds like a sneeze. 

5. This comes from a bean. You'l 
find it in most candy. 

6. This berry decorates shortcakes. 


My score ____ 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Score 10 points for questions 2 and 3 
and 5 points for each part of question 1. 


~ Total, 30. 


My score 


My total score 





























1. On this stamp the head of the 
woman represents Queen ——— 
and the head of the 








3. Which of these products was 
first grown in the Americas? 
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Science Question Box + 


Q. Why does a newspaper which has 
been used for pressing attract hair? 


A. This is because the paper has 
acquired an electrical charge, as the 
iron was rubbed over it. The heat would 
make it very dry, so that it would hoid 
the charge better than if it were slightly 
moist. In the winter time, when the air 
js quite dry, you can produce a similar 
efect by rubbing a fountain pen or a 
comb on a piece of wool. The pen, thus 
charged, will attract a small bit of paper 
brought near to it. 


Q. What are the essential elements 
for plant growth? 


A. In addition to carbon, oxygen, and 
hvdrogen, which they secure from 
water and air by the process of photo- 
wnthesis, plants require seven ele- 
' calcium, iron, magnesium, 
nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium and 
sulphur. Also, smal] amounts of other 
elements, such as boron, copper, man- 
ganese and zine, are essential for some 
plants, at least. 


Q. If a person were suddenly cast out 
into space between the Earth and the 
Sun would he blow up or be compressed? 


A. Phe space between the Sun and 
planets is a very high vacuum. Conse- 
quently, a body, cast out into this space 
#0 suddenly that the air inside the body 
lid not have time to diffuse through the 
skin, would explode. Ordinarily the air 
pressure Outside the body, about 15 
pounds for every square inch, is bal- 
inced by a similar pressure of the inter- 

| air. If the external pressure were 
siddenly eliminated, the internal pres- 

vould cause an explosion. 


Q. | understand that the diameter of 
the Earth is about 26 miles greater at 
the equator than from pole to pole. Does 
this mean that a long river, like the 
Mississippi, flowing from north to south, 
actually runs uphill, since its mouth is 
farther from the center of the Earth 
than its source? 


_A. Yes, it does. The radius of the 
Earth increases about 13 miles from 
pole to equator, an average increase of 
about a mile for every 480 miles you 
tavel to the south. The delta of the 
Mississippi River is about 1,200 miles 
south of its source, which means that 
ts mouth would be about 2.5 miles 
higher (measured from the center of 
the Earth) than the river’s source, Ac- 
tually the difference is not quite as 
much, since the source is at an altitude 
i about 1670 feet above sea level. The 


‘result of centrifugal force caused by 
the Earth’s rotation, and this same 
lorce makes the water of such a river 
Ow away from the center of our planet. 
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SHARE OUR SWELL 
SHREDDED Wii: 


EY, 


UP FAST! GUESS THEY alps AND WELL LE 





.erunching good 


BUTCHS GANG FOLDED 
DIDNT EAT ANY 
NABISCO SHREDOFD 
WHEAT L/KE 
to eat! Look for the package 
with the picture of Niagara 
Nabisco Shredded Wheat! 


Falls — that’s the one and only 


Tasty, toasty . . 
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BAKED BY NABISCO e NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 
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Send your best snapshots to Shutterbug Editor, Junior Scholo;. 
tic, 7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. Send only Pictures 


/4 ' ” ( = y you YOURSELF took. If your picture is good, you wil] +». 
} CP] I] } an S , ceive a Shutterbug button and membership card. If you wan; 
EF \ ae your picture returned, send 3c stamp. Be sure to write your 


name, name of your school, and name of camera, on a separate 


n Crusader / piece of paper and enclose with the picture or pictures, 


Youll Z/ IF YOU TOOK IT, SEND IT IN 


VErPEMV TAPS 


cig 
COVERED BRIDGE AND FORTRESS, dating back to 1100 A.D., 
at Lucerne, Switzerland. Photo by Hannes Somary, St. 
Albans School, Washington, D, C. Hannes used a 620 Kodak. 





e Voted the greatest $5 
pen in *48 — Waterman’s 
new Crusader for °49 

is an even greater value! 


@ Notice the smart two- 
tone Lumalloy cap that 
locks on—no threads! See 
how gracefully the barrel 
tapers to a modern 
hooded point—big enough 
for real writing. Try, 

just try, to equal the value. 


e See Waterman’s °49 

Crusader - ar~ dealer MY PET SEAL, “Firecracker.” Photo by Alan MY PET LAMB, named “Penny.” Photo by 
now—in 4 beautiful colors, Van Deusen, Fidalgo School, Anacortes, Nancy Lou Drennan, Pearl River (N. Y.) 
styles for “him” or “her.” Washington. Alan used a Falcon miniature. High School. Camera: Agfa P-D-16. 


YOUNG 
WRITERS! 
Win cash prizes for 
; your stories, 
| essays, poems. Contest 
sponsored by Waterman’s. 
Write for rules... Scho- 
lastic Writing Awards 
7 East 12th St., 
New York 3, 
N.Y. 


50% more ink for your 15¢ 
Waterman's big, Tip-Fill bottle holds 

3 full ozs... . sells at 15¢ . . . gives you 50% 
more ink than other 15¢ bottles. 


Vo clhen pon writes Like a 


GRAND COULEE DAM on Columbia River, Wash- SHE’S REARIN’. Photo by Richard 


9 ington. Photo by Robert Feyerabend, Roosevelt Brown, Wanda (Illinois) Grade 
«a erman sy School, Spokane, Washington. Camera: Kodak 120. School. Camera: Cadet D-6. 








WORLD 
FRIENDSHIP DOLL 


TYROLEAN MISS 


- 00 is the way a girl from the south- 

[yrol dresses in summer. The 

is a region of high mountains. 

iorthern part of it is in Austria. 

southern part lies within Italy's 

blouse of a Tyrolean girl’s cos- 

is made of linen. Its sleeves are 

ind end in a broad. lacy ruffle. 

se-fitting bodice of black cloth 

nearly all of the blouse. And 

the bodice a narrow, decorative 

f is criss-crossed and tucked inside 

Kirt 

ipron is a very important feature 

verydav dress. The one shown 

has a small floral pattern of rose- 
It ties in front in a large bow. 

ver Italy women wear kerchiefs. 

ire made of cotton or fine silks. 


41) 


\ Tyrolean girl or woman wears 


jewelry. 
like France, is made up of 
regions, each with its own cus- 
ind ‘traditions. The Tyrolean man- 
f dress is one of the simplest of 
In other regions more elaborate 


iddresses and brighter colors are 


WITH ONE OF THESE GREAT 


OFFICIAL BASKETBALLS! 


... They’re Both Winners! 


MacGregor Goldsmith X9L — 
the forerunner of all “‘laceless ' 
basketballs—for the 10th con- 
secutive year Official Ball for 
all intercollegiate games in 
Madison Square Garden, Phil- 
adelphia’s Convention Hall, 
Buffalo's Memorial Auditorium 


and scores of other great sports 


centers. MacGregor Goldsmith 
X10L — the ball with “tacky” 
feel for fingertip control—Of- 
ficial Ball for leading confer- 
ence play, approved by the 
National High School Federa- 
tion. See them today af your 
MacGregor Goldsmith distrib- 


utor! 


MacGREGOR GOLDSMITH Inc., Cincinnati 14, Ohio, U.S.A. 
cies lt vey Kiel of Soot " - & 
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NEW MOVIES 


THE PALEFACE (Paramount). Bob 
Hope, in one of the funniest roles he’s 
had in a long time, does a comic take-off 
on the Old West. Bob, cast as “Painless” 
Peter Potter, a traveling dentist, falls in 
with the famous “Calamity” Jane (Jane 
Russell). “Calamity” leads the terrified 
Potter into one calamity after another. 


HILLS OF HOME (M-G-M). This is 
another Lassie story, starring guess who? 
Lassie! The story is set in Scotland and 
deals with the efforts of a doctor (Ed- 
mund Gwenn) and a boy (Tom Drake) 
to teach the Collie to conquer her fear 
of water. 


LOUISIANA STORY (Lopert). A 
wonderful film about life in the Louisi- 
ana bayous.* It’s a story about a boy, 
his pet raccoon, and the work of an oil- 
well drilling crew in the swampland. 
Beautiful photography! The film was 
directed by Robert Flaherty, one of the 
pioneers in the field of photographing 
real-life stories. 


RACHEL AND THE STRANGER 
(RKO). A realistic story of pioneer days 
in the Northwest Territory with many 
amusing moments, A widower (William 
Holden) buys and marries a_bond- 


servant* to keep house and take care 
of his young son. Both the widower and 
his son treat Rachel (Loretta Young) 
like a-servant — until a tall, dark, hunter 
(Robert Mitchum) strolls out of the 
woods. He makes them realize she's 
“pretty special.” Mitchum strums a 
guitar and sings several folk songs. 


CHRISTOPHER BLAKE (Warner 
Bros.). How does a 12-year-old boy 
feels when his parents tell him they are 
getting a divorce? Young Ted Denald- 
son plays the role of Chris Blake who 
finds himself in just that situation. Ted 
is the most convincing actor in the cast. 
Alexis Smith and Robert Douglas some- 
times seem as foolish as the quarreling 
parents they portray. There are several 
interesting dream sequences as Chris, an 
imaginative boy, tries to dream up solu- 
tions for bringing his parents back 
together. 


KIDNAPPED (Monogram). Roddy 
McDowall plays the role of David Bal- 
four in this film version of Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s much-loved adventure story. 


HAMLET (J. Arthur Rank). This is a 
beautiful film version of the most famous 
play in the world. It is true that Shake- 
speare’s characters are very complex. 





* Means word is defined on page 16. 





But if you have read some of his play; 
and have begun to enjoy them, don’ 
miss Hamlet. Sir Laurence Olivier 
young Jean Simmons, and the rest of , 
wonderful British cast speak their lines 
so well that the words often sound |ike 
the speech of today — instead of sound 
ing like poetry written several centuries 
ago. 


FOR LOVE OF MARY (Universa)- 
International). A light-hearted comedy 
in which the President of the United 
States, the Supreme Court, and assorted 
other Washington officials turn out to 
solve the romantic problems of a tele 
phone operator. Deanna Durbin is the 
girl who causes all the flurry. In be 
tween romantic complications, Deanna 
sings. 


OLYMPIC GAMES OF 1948 (J. A; 
thur Rank. Narrated by Ted Husing 
and Bill Stern). Our British friends as 
signed a crew of 75 cameramen to cove; 
the 1948 Olympics. But all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s cameramen 
failed to make a thrilling picture out of 
it. It’s too sprawling, tries to cover too 
much ground: You see figure skaters, 
hockey players, shot putters, hurdlers, 
vaulters, and a host of other athletes in 
competition. But the camera fails to 
dramatize the action. Only the marathon 
race comes across excitingly. 








Pasl E. Jaquish, 1 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Junior 3rd Award 
$2,000 Se 





Motors employes win.) 

Judges include deans or presidents of 10 leading 
technical schools and universities. 

Write for free membership. Each new member 
receives a membership card and button, a full set 
of plans and instructions, ail free. Competition. 
closes at midnight July 1, 1949. You can win oneof * “¥ 
these awards! Mail the coupon NOW and get started. 


Washington D.C. 
Senior 3rd Award 
$2,000 Scholarship 


Name 


Portland, Ore. Birmingham, M 
Junior ist Award Junior Dup. Ist Award 
$4,000 Scholarship $4,000 Scholarship 


Award Winners 1948 Competition 


BOYS! °65,000 IN AWARDS 


Build model cars for the 1949 Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild Competition . . . 734 awards 
. . . university scholarships worth up to $4,000 each... cash... trips . . . tool chests! 


Any boy 12 years old or over and not yet 20 on 
September 1, 1948, may enter the competition to 
design and build a model car. Junior and Senior 
Divisions with identical awards let you compete 
with boys your own age. No dues or entrance fees. 
Awards include Model Builders’ Tool Chests, cash, 
all-expense trips to the Guild convention, and 8 
university scholarships worth $1,000 to $4,000 
each. (Duplicate awards are given if sons of General 







Tom Gead 
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FISHER BODY CRAFTSMAN’S GUILD 


Sponsored by: Fisher Body Division of General Motors 
General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2, Michigan 


Gentlemen: Enroll me in the Fisher Body Craftsman’s Guild 
1949 Model Car Competition. Send me full instructions, 
without charge. 






































it takes 36 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the top 
score of 108. 


1.A club used in baseball. 

4. City in state outlined at 
left, noted for its “witch 
trials” held in Colonial 
days. 

Poet born in state outlined above. 

Abbreviation for “Missouri.” 

Abbreviation for “street.” 

Kind of tree. 

11. Conjunction joining phrases that offer 

hoice. 





Db 


ox 


To pierce with a pointed weapon. 
15. Past tense of “draw.” 
Adjective 
tender.” 


meaning “bruised,” or 

\ hollow space underground. 

\bbreviation for “North Dakota.” 

Famous Confederate General of the 

Civil War. 

21. Abbreviation for “steamship.” 

23. Abbreviation for “road.” 

“4. The —»-———— Man 
rd. 


statue is in Con- 


27. Famous Greek philosopher. 
etic form of “open.” 


‘ickname of state outlined above. 
xclamation of sorrow. 

invas shelter supported by poles. 
bbreviation for 
\bbreviation for 


x 


“senior.” 

“mountain.” 

ipital of state outlined above. 

bbreviation of name of state outlined 

ve, 

posite of “soft.” 

ljective meaning “spoken.” 

riot noted for his ride ta give warn- 
of the coming of British troops. 
exist 

Co- 


breviation for “District of 


nbia.” 
{ 


useless or troublesome plant. 


| 


21. Building used for storing grain. 
22. To bite quickly. 
24. Abbreviation for “Military Police.” 
25. Indian tribe of Colorado and Utah. 
26. Preposition giving direction. 
Answers this week in Teacher Edition; next 
week in your edition. 


Solution to last week’s Quiz-Word Puzzle 


ACROSS: 1-corn; 5-Ohio; 6-Toledo; 9-is; 11- 
elope; 13-Taft; 16-ray; 17-start; 19-ale; 20-yon; 
22-vat; 25-tubes; 29-Ira; 30-tire; 31-Akron: 34- 
at; 35-severs; 38-Erie; 39-rode. 

DOWN: l1-cot; 2-oho; 3-rile; 4-Noel; 7-Dora; 
8-opal; 9-it’s; 10-sat; 12-eye; 14-fa; 15-try; 18-tot; 
21-nut; 22-via; 23-arks; 24-tare; 26-bi; 27-era; 
28-set; 32-over; 33-Nero; 36-rid; 37-see. 
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Inheritance 
Father (reproving his son for greed- 
iness):. “Jimmie, you're a pig. Do you 
know what a pig is?” 
Jimmie: “Yes, father, a pig is a hog’s 
son. 


Dereathy Jung. Marquette School, St. Louls, Mo, 


Innocence 
Judge: “Have you ever been up be- 
fore me?” : 
Accused: “I don’t know. What time 
did you get up?” 


Sylvia Jean Lovat, Raupp School, Lincoln Park, Mich. 








WORLD’S LARGEST FLEET 
inspect and repair the nation’s telephone lines. Bumper-to-bumper, the Bell 
System’s fleet would stretch more than 150 miles. Each of 16 types of trucks 
is equipped to do a specific job. 










CREW COMPARTMENT 


PIKE POLE 
HOLOER 


TOOLS 


WATER 
CASK 


Saws & 
AXES 


LONG Ti 
MATERIAL 





Thousands of trucks and cars help build, 


PIKE POLE 
HOLDER 









COOLS FORE MAN'S 


LOCKER 





TELEPHONE WORKSHOP ON WHEELS 


Wherever new telephone lines go up, you're likely 
to see a truck like this. It’s called a construction 
truck. Its many lockers hold pole climbers, body 


belts — tools and materials of all kinds. 
also a derrick for setting poles and a powerful 


winch for placing cable. 


“SWING HIGH, 
SWEET CHARIOT” 


The man in the “crow’s-nest’”’ inspects 
telephone cable as this special truck 
moves slowly down the street. The 
ladder is aluminum, can be swung in 
any direction. Other types of equip- 
ment bore holes for poles, dig trenches, 
carry cable reels. 


There is 





By creating better tools to do a better job, the telephone company makes sure 
you receive the most dependable, most useful telephone service in the world. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (B) 
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Big Prizes 


— all genuine DELTA POWER TOOLS 








instructors 
please note! 


For 1949 rules booklets 
on the Wood Division 
of the Scholastic in- 
dustrial Arts Competi- 
tion, write to Scholastic 
Magazines, 7 E. 12th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 
NOTE: Please do not 
write to Delta. We do 
not have copies of the 
booklets available. 


8-57 








You have a chance to win one 


— in the Wood Division of the 1949 Scholastic 
industria! Arts Competition 








* You can enter your regular shop work! 
* No entry fees or other charges! 
* Prizes for junior and senior high school students! 


Ask your shop teacher for free 
copy of official rules booklet! 


You may be the winner of a safe, 
accurate, good-looking Delta Power 
Tool! And have your work on public * 
exhibition at the 1949 Industrial Arts 
Awards Fair! Wouldn't that be great? 
Sure it would! 

You can try for a prize in this con- 
test, if you're in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 
10th, llth, or 12th grade. You sim- 
ply enter a project of yours — which 
is made mostly of wood — in one of 
these four groups: (1) Carving; (2) 


Furniture Making; (3) Pattern Mak- 
ing; (4) Wood Turning. 

your entry ready is lots of 
fun. And it starts you on a sweil 
hobby that offers you endless pleas- 
ure and healthful recreation. 

The official rules booklet gives 
you detailed information about the 
Wood Division of the Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Competition. Read it. 
Then start working on the entry that 
may win one of the prizes for you. 





DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 
6 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS 


General Sales Office . 














R.O. BOX 2500 - PATERSON, N. J. 
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ADDRESS. 





CITY 


ZONE_ 


STATE_ 








U.S.A. ONLY 


SORRY NO C.O.D.'S 
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Sandra Cornwell, of Byers Junw 
High School, Denver, Colorado, wants 
to know what to do in this situation. 


When a girl invites a boy to the thea- 
tre, a dance or any event for which 
tickets must be bought, what does she 
‘do? Does she get the tickets at the door? 
Does she buy the tickets in advance? 
Or does she give the money to the boy 
and ask him to buy the tickets? 


The girl buys the tickets in advance. 
if possible. Since she has invited the 
boy, he is her guest and the tickets are 
her responsibility. She should hand the 
tickets to him when he calls for her. She 
should not embarrass him by giving him 
the tickets when others are around, o1 
by saying in a loud voice, “Here are the 
tickets.” 


- 





Jack: “What did one ear say to the 
other ear!” 
Ruth: “I don’t know. What?” 
Jack: “Don’t we live on the same 
block?” 
Pat Whitney, Quincy (Ill.) Jr. A. 8 


Very Likely 
A young squirt was talking at length 
about the origin of man. At long last 
he ended by saying, “It makes no dit- 
ference to me if my grandfather was 
an ape.” 
An older man in the group remarked, 


“Probably not, son, but your grand- 


mother must have been unhappy about 
it.” 
Dale Frey. Silver Lake (Kan.) Grade Schoo! 


Hard Lesson 


Mother: “What did Mama’s little boy 
learn in school today?” 

Sonny: “I learned two fellows not to 
call me ‘Mama’s little boy.’” 


Wayne Lawton, Manton (Mich.) Agricultura! School 


f 


——m © 









NEW BOOKS 


THAT GIRL OF PIERRE’S by Robert 
Davis, Holiday House, New York. $2.50. 
This is a light novel about a village 
girl in postwar France. Like so many 
of her countrymen who struggled back 
to their villages after the German occu- 
pation, Danielle finds that nothing has 
vet been heard of her parents or her 
girlhood friend. She successfully sets 
wt to reconstruct a normal life for 
herself, grandmother, and small brother. 


SPACE CADET by Robert Heinlein. 


Charles Seribner’s Sons, New York. 
$2.50. Most stories tell of what hap- 
pened in the past. This one pitches you 
into the year 2075 and lets you in on 
the organization ef the Space Cadets 
vhose responsibility it is to keep peace 
in the Universe—not just Earth, but the 
whole Solar System. At their training 
school in Colorado, the Cadets take 
this oath: “Of my own free will with- 
ut reservation . . . I swear to uphold 
the peace of the Solar System .. . To 
lefend the constitution of the Solar 
Federation.” Matt Dodson and Tex Jar- 
man join the Cadets and become good 
friends. Their most exciting adventure 
comes when they and their friend, 
Oscar, and a Lieutenant Thurlow form 
arescue party to investigate an S. O. S. 
from Venus, They crash, but are saved 


by the friendly Venerians (natives of 
Venus). “They don’t look like us but 
don’t let that throw you,” the Lieuten- 
ant tells his friends. The Vénerians guide 
the Earth party to an unharmed rocket 
ship, which had landed on Venus years 
before. The crew later died of a spread- 
ing infection. Matt and his Cadets suc- 
ceeded in flying back to Earth. ~+ 


EMERGENCY RUN by Edward Buell 
Hungerford. Wilcos & Follett Co., New 
York, Chicago, Toronto. $2.50. This 
story starts just before the Spanish- 
American War, when Chad Harper, a 
farmer who had plans to go West, 
and Robert Dark happened to meet at 
a railroad station. Chad, who liked to 
watch the trains come in, was on his 
horse at the station. The incoming train 
frightened the horse. Robert saw the 
incident, ran to help subdue the horse, 
but by the time he had accomplished 
this the train had pulled out. He had to 
stay in town two days before resuming 
his trip to an Eastern port to join the 
crew of the battleship Maine. Chad 
was in San Francisco when he heard 
of the explosion that blew up the Maine 
in Havana Harbor, Cuba. Immediately 
he joined the Navy, sailing on the Ore- 
gon 15,000 miles around Cape Horn 
to reach the Caribbean Sea. Robert was 
not killed in the explosion, but he was 
captured by the Spanish and impris- 
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oned in, the Morro Castle dungeons. 
He was liberated later when the Ore- 
gon and other U. S. men-of-war made 
successful landings. 


THE MERCER BOYS ON A TREAS- 
URE HUNT by Capwell Wyckoff. The 
World Publishing Company. 50 cents. 
This is one in a series of Mercer Boys 
books. When Don Mercer breaks his 
former history teacher's window, he 
goes in to apologize. The teacher, 
whom he calls “the Professor,” is 
deeply absorbed in a letter from his 
son, Ned. The letter tells about a 
treasure. The Professor invites Don 


_and his brother, Jim, to join in a hunt 


for the treasure. On the way to Cali- 
fornia, where the treasure is believed 
to be, they meet up with the notorious 
bandit named Sachett, who succeeds in 
getting possession of the letter. So he, 
too, gets on the trail of the treasure. 
Then follow many exciting incidents 
as their old friend Captain Blow comes 
into the story and the Professor is cap- 
tured and locked in an old castle. 


THE YOUNG COLLECTOR’S HAND- 
BOOK by A. Hyatt Verrill. Robert M. 
McBride & Co., New York. $2.75. There 
are hundreds of things to collect, and 
this book has something to say about 
nearly all of them. Two excellent chap- 
ters tell of the use of the microscope and 
thé camera in the “collection” hobbies. 
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two empty Sc PLANTERS SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two Se PLANTERS JUMBO BLOCK WRAPPERS 


Mr.-Peanut Says: 


A large vocabulary won't guar- 
antee success . but most suc- 
cessful people have large vo- 
cabulories, Prepare yourself 
now. Learn to express ideas with 
words that picture your thoughts. 
This big, new 394-page Web- 
ster's Dictionary, covered in 
black leatherette, contains 16 
full-color maps, and atomic-age 
definitions. ORDER IT TODAY. 





PLANTERS. PEANUTS 
Dept. 25-S, Wilkes Barre, Pa. 





STAMPS 


What Are ‘Approvals’! 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Gur sontase ane — to my tor compe Wf the 
carefully “wr send meay | stamps 
advertisement mentions the “approvals,” 
the stamp dealer will vend you in eddiven to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance 
eaten of other stamps known as Kamen Re Fi 
of these “approval” stamps a x = 
Steer! marked. If you keep = = & 
proval” stamps you must pay for and see 
the ones apa} a Ft 
tend te to buy an stamps return 





them promptly, sy careful to *- your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 








POSITIVELY GREATEST 
OFFER 
Rare Octagonal (eight 
sided) stamp, gorgeous 
Diamond, giant Triangle, 
also mammoth and midg- 
et stamps, total value 
$2.00, ALL FREE to 
approval buyers. Plus 
Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest 
Stamp Catalogues. 


ODD STAMPS 
P. ©. BOX 147 
BEAUMONT, CALIF, 


















j $10.00 WORTH OF 
* FUN — ONLY 10¢! 





What a treasure hunt! Big package S0U Foreign Stamps 
her Bmatead a 





from America, Free 
Palestine, ete. Includes airmaiis, commemoratives and 
stamps worth up to 50c. This offer sent for 10¢ to 
Approval Applicants only—one to a 





Canada’s New Stamp 


ANADA’S new commemorative 
stamp, marking “100 years of respon- 
sible government in Canada,” bears 
portraits of Queen Victoria, Monarch of 
Great Britain and the British Empire 
from 1837 to her death in 1901; and 
George VI, present King. The central 
p illustration of the stamp is the Canadi- 
an Parliament Building at Ottawa. 


\ RESPONSE 
) GOVERNME mY 


fy GOUv euncmuent / 
RESPONS Ante \ 


The price of this stamp in the 
United States is 8 cents, and it can be 
purchased from most stamp dealers. 
When writing for it, be sure to enclose, 
besides 8 cents, a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope (3-cent U. S. stamp 
affixed). 

Before the year 1848, the people of 


how Canada was governed. The Gover- 
nor of Canada was appointed by the 
British Cabinet in London, England, 
and he ruled the Canadian provinces as 
he pleased. 

This was changed in January, 1848, 
and it is this big step toward inde- 
pendence that Canada is observing by 
issuing this special] stamp. 


Harris Stamp, Dec. 9 


With the Gettysburg Address stamp 
being issued Nov. 19 at Gettysburg, Pa., 
only two more U. S. commemoratives 
are to be issued during the year 1948. 
They are the American Turners stamp, 
Nov. 20, at Cincinnati, Ohio; and the 
Joel Chandler Harris stamp, Dec. 9, at 
Eatonton, Joel Chandler Harris 
(1848-1908) wrote the famous “Uncle 
Remus” stories. His old home in Atlanta, 


Remus” museum. 

The Turners stamp is being issued to 
commemorate the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the Turner Society of the 
United States which was founded at 
Cincinnati, on November 20, 1848. The 
Turners have gymnasiums and social 
halls in many U. S. cities. Known as 
Turnverein, the society started in Ger- 





customer ‘ 
JAMESTOWN STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New vor, Many in 1811. 





Canada had very little to say about . 


Georgia, has been made into an “Uncle’ 


You will find scores of new varieties here 
for your collection! Big and little stamps, 
Bisected Commemoratives. me ae high values! 
Bicolored Beauties; Strange countries Every stamp is 
different. Every stamp one you will actigne in owning, 
Think of the fun you will have! All for only 10¢ for 
approval applicants. Write today Teceive speci) 
Tontan Island stamp extra. 
Stamp C 





¥, Box 494, Calais, Maine. 









DIAMOND! 
JLORY” G OTHERS 
Dia 


ry a 
ng Washi American 


te U.S. Flag in’ war 
colors, also Pezzan ‘Prench Pen 


CAPITAL STAMP CO., Dept. 7. Little Rock. Art. 


ZOWIE-E-E! A BARREL OF FUN 
FOR ONLY A DIME! 








“vSTIC STAMP Co., Dept. 75, CAMDEN. NEW York. 


STAMP WALLET, ani 


por 3. F 8 on aaee SET, print- 

GAUGE and MILLI- 23 
Seer Mee ond at 
connate fe, 


GLOBE STAMP 


ara CATALOG! 


— & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS 














stamps worth up to 15c each! 
LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON (3, N. 





30 : BEAUTIFUL AIRMAILS 10/ 


100 Dif. Airmails $1.00; 200 Diff. Airmails $3.00 
Selected sets at reduced prices on approval 


LOUIS MORRISON. Dept. A, Milmont Pork, Pe 


200 British Empire Stamps—only 3c! 


KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74) MASS 


FREE—Iillustrated Catalog! 
KENMORE STAMP CO., ARLINGTON 74), MASS 
Irish Commemorc- 


FREE cotecion in 


cluding Rebellion issue With %: 
ovals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-B WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. &. 7 


LOOK 


2.00 WORTH OF STAMPS. SEND 10c. 
APPROVALS WILL BE SENT 


































B. J. OLSON, 48-58 207 ST., BAYSIDE, L. I., N. ¥. 








A-Z PACKET . 


Monaco 
Zanzibar, ss Oniy, 30c, fe Approval Appl 
cants. Enciose i10c an extra SUR 
Prise. 


LAKEWOOD $ STAMP C 


15102 LANNING AVE. 
iN se 1A 





3. onio 








DIFFERENT 


2D pserareine 


BRANDWEIN STAMP CO., Box 92R, Bayonne, NJ 


DIFFERENT STAMPS FREE 
WILL BE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE 
to applicants for our fine U.S. and foreign Approvals 
wr for _ and advanced Collectors 
OIN AMPS, Jamestown, New York 


FREE $3.0" . a package of Stamps, (2 different Coun: 
Watermark Detector. | Powe 

Senne. ouspty, Stamp Hinges, { Approve 

for Duplicate BLA, 1 rare trian gle. To Approval Ap- 


plicants sending a BELAIR STAMP CO. 2200 
Ave.. Dept. S.. Baltimore 17. Md 
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Smile 


Going down the street, Robert saw 
sme young puppies at the dog store. 
‘Oh, Mr. Brown,” he asked the man 
who ran the store, “how much do you 
want for those puppies?” 

“They're two dollars apiece,” an- 
swered Mr. Brown. 

“But I don’t want a piece,” exclaimed 
Robert, “I want a whole dog!” 

Doris Holve, Loara School, Anaheim, Calif. 


Mathematician 


A man was riding on a train and 
passed a cattle farm. “Boy,” he said, 
tuming to the man sitting beside him, 
‘that sure is a big farm. They've got 
49,674 cattle there.” 

“That's remarkable. I own that cattle 
fam and know that there are exactly 
49,674 cattle. But how did you ever 
count them all?” 

“It was easy,” replied the first man. 
“All I did was count their legs and di- 
ide by four.” 

Alan Pollard, Dorchester. Mass 


Naturally 


First cowboy: “Help! I can’t see.” 
Second cowboy: “Why, do you need 


- 
glasses 


First cowboy: “No, I have my eyes 
losed!” 


e Beales, Franklin Jr. H. S., Bethlehem, Pa 


He Does? 


Joe: “I hear that Moe beats Elmer 
ip every morning.” 
Doe: “He does?” 
Joe: “Yeah, he gets up at five o'clock, 
and Elmer gets up at seven o'clock.” 
Evelyn Roder, Morro Bay, Calif 


_—_ 
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Different Directions 


Babs: “What's the difference between 
a hill and a pill?” 
Pat: “Well, a hill is hard to get up, 


and a pill is hard to get down.” 
Shirley Schasane, Baraga (Mich.) Township H. 8. 


Hard Lesson 


Father: “Willie, don’t you know it’s 
wrong for boys to fight?” 
Willie: “Yes, Father, but Johnny 
doesn’t and I’m proving it to him.” 
Anna Marie Beale, Hamlin School, Bangor, Me. 


Experimental 


Farmer Brown: “This year I crossed 
beets and radishes.” 

Varmer Green: “Yeah, what did you 
get?” - 
Farmer 
vegetable.” 

Farmer Green: 


Brown: “A very delicious 


“That’s nothing. I put 


carrots, beets, corn, tomatoes, musk- 
melon, watermelon, potatoes, beans, 
limas, radishes, and cabbages, all to- 
gether.” 

Farmer Brown: “And what did you 
get?” 


Farmer Green: “Indigestion.” 
Billy Thompson, Centerville (Ohio) H. 8. 


Tasty, Too 
Science teacher: “What is the Milky 
Way?” 
James: “A bar of candy.” 


Ear! A. Coleman, Brewer H.S., Greenwood, 8. C. 


Right Method 

Son: “Father, what makes an ele- 
phant so big?” 

Father: “1 don’t know, son.” 

Son: “What makes a lion so mean!” 

Father: “I don’t know, son.” 

Son: “I guess I’m bothering you with 
all these questions.” 

Fathér: “Not at all, son. Asking ques- 
tions is the only way you'll learn any- 


thing.” 


Joan Cable, Crystal (Mich.) H. 8 


The Cure 


“Mother, I’ve got a stomach ache,” 
said little June, aged five. 

“That's because you haven't had any 
lunch yet,” answered June’s mother. 
“Your stomach is empty. You'll feel bet- 
ter when you've had something in it.” 

In the afternoon an old friend of the 
family came to visit. He remarked that 
he had had a severe headache all day. 

“That’s because it’s empty,” piped 
up little June brightly. “You'll feel bet- 
ter if you have something in it.” 

Jean Kutcher, Virginia (Minn.) Jr. H. 8. 


Joke of the Week 


Joe: “Haven't you caught any fish?” 
Bill: “No, I don’t think my worm is 











trying.” 
Judy Gibson, Edgebrook School, Chicago, Il. 
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ROBERT LOUIS 
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adventure masterpiece 





with SUE ENGLAND: DAN 0’ HERLIHY 


ROLAND WINTERS + JEFF COREY 
A Lindsley Parsons Production: Directed by 
William Beaudine + Screenplay by 


W.Scott Darling+ From the novel by Robert Louis 
Stevenson » A MONOGRAM Pictuse 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 





MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


China 


December 1 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Forging a New China, L. K. Rosinger 
Headline Series, No. 67, 48) Foreign Policy Assn., 22 E. 
38th St., N. ¥. 16. 35 cents. Look Again at China, W. La- 
mott, (48) Friendship Press, 156 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 10. 
50 cents. What Hope for China? (Series G—123-47) Na- 
tional Institute of Social Relations, 1244 20th St., NW, 
Washington 6, D. C. China in Ferment, L. K. Rosinger 
FPA Vol. 22, No. 20, 47) Foreign Policy Assn. 25 cents. 
Report on China, A. Crofts (Journeys Behind the News, 
Vol. 9, No. 21, 45) Social Science Foundation, Univ. of 
Denver, Denver 10, Colo. 5 cents; China Yesterday and To- 
lay, E. Lattimore, (46), Institute of Pacific Relations, 1 
E. 54th St., N. Y. 22. 40 gents. 

MAGAZINES: “Dragon in the China Shop,” Senior Scho- 
astic, Feb. 2, 48. “China” (special issue), Senior Scholastic, 
Sept. 24, "44. “Hongkong Boom: China Bust,” Fortune, 
Sept. 48. “Makers of Modern China,” N. D. Palmer, Cur- 
ient History, Sept. ’48. “Decline of Chaing Kai-shek,” U. S. 
News, June 11, "48. “Aid to China: Is It Wasted?,” U. S. 
Vews, May 21, 48. “Report to the American People on 
China,” W. C. Bullitt, Life, Oct. 13, °47. 

BOOKS: China, a Short History; O. Lattimore (Norton 
47) $3. China’s Story, E. Meadowcroft (Crowell 46) $2. 
Pageant of Chinese History, E. Seeger (Longmans °47) 
$3.50. Thunder Out of China, White and Jacoby (Sloane 
16) $3. China Takes Her Place, C. Crow (Harper *44) 
$2.75. Oil for the Lamps of China (Grosset), fiction, $1. 

FILMS: Write to China Film Enterprises of America, 132 
W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. for catalogue. 


December 15 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Cuba, Island Neighbor (10c), published 
by Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 1944; obtain from 
Supt. of Documents, U. S. Gov't. Printing Office, Wash. 25, 
D. C. Cuba (free), 1947, Pan American World Airways 
System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza No., Long Island City, N. Y. 
Cuba, Sugar Bowl of. the World, by B. F. Crowson, Jr. 

l(c), 1946, Hispanic-American Life Series No. 17, Pan 
American Educational Center, Box 6188, Washington, D. C. 
‘round the Caribbean, by Nora Burglon, (40c), New 
World Series, (Heath, 1941). 

ARTICLES: “And Cuba Was Liberated,” by D. Cox, 
Christian Science Monitor Magazine, June 12, 1948: “Un- 
happy Doetor,” Time, June 9, 1947: “Through the West 
Indies by Highway,” by J. C. Lanks, Canadian Geographic 
Journal, .May, 1947; “Cuba — American Sugar Bowl,” by 
M. B. Grosvenor, National Geographic Magazine, January, 
1947; “Uncle Sam’s Sugar Bowl, Cuba,” World Week, April 
26, 1948. 

BOOKS: Cuba, by Erna Fergusson, $3.75 (Knopf, 1946); 
Cuban Counterpoint, by Fernando Ortiz Fernandez, $4 

Knopf, 1947); All the Best in Cuba, by S. A. Clark, $3, 
(Dodd, 1946); The Isle of a Hundred Harbors, by Olive 
G. Gibson, $2.50, (Humphries, 1940). 

FILM: Sojourn in Havana. Produced by Columbia. Dis- 
tributed by Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 W. 43 St., 
New York 18, N. Y. Sound, black-and-white, 9 minutes. 
Rent (rates vary). Travelogue of Havana, contrasting old 
and new sections of the city. 





Military Influence 


in Government 


December 8 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Militarization, L. B. Wheildon (Vol. 1, 
No. 18, 1948) Editorial Research Reports, 1205 19th St., 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 75 cents to libraries. Influence 
of Armed Forces on U. S. Foreign Policy, B. Bolles, (Vol. 
22, No. 14, 46) Foreign Policy Reports, 22 E. 38th St., 
N. Y. 16. 25 cents. Militarization of America (’48) National 
Council Against Conscription, 1013 18th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “The Military Move In,” H. W. Baldwin. 
Harper’s Magazine, Dec. ’47. “American Militarism,” H. C. 
Holdridge, Christian Century, Mar 19, ’47. “The ‘Military 
Mind,” E. K. Lindley, Newsweek, Feb. 2, ’48. “Declining 
Role of Military in Key Government Posts,” U. S. News, 
Feb. 6, ’48. “Stop Military Usurpation,” M Knepper, Forum, 
Apr. "48. “Where Are We Headed?” H. S. Commager, 
Atlantic Monthly, Feb. ’46. “The Enigma Called “The Mili- 
tary Mind,” D. Middleton, The New York Times Magazine. 
Apr. 18, *48. 


Series on U.S. 
Possessions 


Starts Janunary 12 in World Week 


BOOKS: Government: National Governments and Inter- 
national Relations, F.- A. Magruder, rev. ed. (Allyn & 
Bacon, 1942), $2.12—Alaska, p. 429-437; Hawaii, p. 421- 
429: Puerto Rico, p. 42-55. 

Pacific Islands: Ocean Outnosts, Helen Follet (Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 1942). $2.75—Guam, p. 42-48; Hawaii, p. 
15-34; Samoa, p. 94-108. Also see Tools for Teachers, Nov. 
19. 1948 World Week, “U. S. Trustee Islands.” 

Puerto Rico: Puerto Rico, Caribbean Crossroads, Rotkin 
and Richardson (U. S. Camera Publishing Co., 1947), $3.50. 
The Stricken Land: The Story of Puerto Rico, Rexford G. 
Tugwell (Doubleday & Co.,_ 1947). $4.50. 

Virgin Islands: Islands on Guard, Helen Follet (Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1943), $2.75, p. 21-36. 

Panama Canal Zone: Caribbean, Sea of the New World. 
German Arciniegas (Alfred A. Knopf, 1946), $3.75, p. 413- 
445. American Government, F. |. Haskin (Harper & Brothers, 
1941) p. 161-165. Bridge of Water, Helen Nicolay (D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Co., 1940). $2.50. 

Alaska: Alaska: Land of Tomorrow, E. A. Herron (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1947), $2.75. Son of the Smoky Sea, 
Simeon Oliver (Julian Messner, 1941), $2.75, and Back 
to the Smoky Sea, Simeon Oliver (Messner, 1946), $2—auto- 
biographical story of an Aleutian Eskimo. We Live in Alaska, 
Constance Helmericks (Little Brown & Co., 1944), $3.50: 
Far North Country, T. R. Williamson (Duell, Sloan & Pearce, 
1944). 

Hawaii: Hawaii, the 49th State, T. P. Clark (Doubleday 
& Co., 1947), $3. Hawaii's Queen, Liliuokalani (Julian 
Messner, 1947), $2.50. Hawaii, Restless Rampart, Joseph 
Barber, Jr. (Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1941). 

(See also Tools for Teachers, Nov. 3, 1948 World Week.) 
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Off-the Press 


Understand Your Child from 6 to 12, 
by Clara Lambert. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 144. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38 St., N. Y. 16, 
1948, 32 pp.. 20c. 


Since 1936 the Public Affairs Com- 
mittee has placed accurate facts on 
eurrent problems before the American 
people. In this pamphlet Clara Lam- 
bert has drawn upon her experience as 
'‘irector of Teacher Education at the 
Plav Schools Association and on full- 
length studies which she has prepared. 
She has done an important job in de- 
scribing the 6 to 12-vear-old group in 
non-technical language. so that parents 
will have acceptable standards for judg- 
ing the behavier of their children. 
Teachers, too, will find Miss Lambert’s 
matevial useful in explaining the be 
havior of our elementary school chil- 
dren. 


Winning Words, by Henry I. Christ. 
Heath, 1948. 341 pp., $2. 


Teachers traditionally lament the 
lack of curiosity about words and the 
frequent misuse of words by students. 
Mr. Christ. head of the English De- 


. 


partment at Andrew Jackson High 
School, New York City, has written a 
textbook which stresses the use of col- 
orful, exact words, and which puts stu- 
dents on guard against words which 
have special connotations. The second 
part of his text will be especially useful 
in training students to analyze propa- 
ganda. All chapters include a variety of 
pupil exercises which places the burden 
of learning upon the student. Cartoons 
illustrating the text contribute to its 
attractiveness and utility. 


Dictionary of Modern Econgmics, by 
Byrne J. Horton, Julien Ripley, Jr.. 
and M. B. Schnapper. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D. C., 1948, 365 
pp., $5. 


Although economics is far from being 
an exact science, the authors have not 
been dissuaded from reducing to man- 
ageable proportions the wealth of in- 
formation required to understand our 
complex economic relationships. They 
have included terms which laymen meet 
constantly in newspapers and maga- 
zines, summaries of Federal laws which 
affect our economy, important judicial 
decisions, and a few brief biographies 








INVITATION TO A PARTY 


If you plan to attend the Nov. 25-27 conventions of 
The National Council of Social Studies 


The National Council of Teachers of English 

, at Chicago, Illinois, 
and you are a subscriber to one of the Scholastic family of maga- 
zines in classroom quantities, you are cordially invited to a party, 
including a Thanksgiving buffet supper on Thanksgving Day, 
November 25, previous to the evening sessions. The place will be 


announced ot the respective hotels. 


SOCIAL STUDIES COUNCIL 
Palmer House, Chicago 
5:30—7:30 P. M. 


ENGLISH COUNCIL 
Hotel Stevens, Chicago 
6:00—7:50 P. M. 


R. S. V. P. (Send request below. Guest card will be mailed to you.) 


Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th Street, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


| accept with pleasure Scholastic’s invitation to the annual Thanksgiving 


party. | plan to attend the 


—_—____—_National Council of Teachers of English convention 


National Council of Social Studies convention 


Very truly yours, 




















of economists who are recognized Jed 
ers of thought. All items are alphabeti 
cally arranged and some of them con 
tain bibliographical references. 


Survival or Suicide, edited by Harry H 
Moore. Harper, 1948. 209 pp., $2 


Here in one brief volume is an inte 
grated picture of the forces which hay: 
brought the world to the rim of a new 
abyss. Reasons for Russia’s behavior 
the national defense program of ow 
country, implications of atomic energy 
various wavs of building a united 
peaceful world, including a chapter on 
the United Nations, are pieced together 
so skillfully, from materials furnished 
by experts. that the stitches are hard 
discernible. Writings of William Lav 
rence, John Fischer, Leland Stowe 
Raymond B. Fosdick. Quentin Revn 
olds. and others. are knit together by 
Dr. Moore's contributions whereve: 
there is need for rounding out the ‘tor, 
of our world today. 

Senior high school students can us: 
this book to gain a clearer view of ow 
times. It is carefully documented and 
offers unusval appendices which guid: 
readers to the many organizations pro 
moting world peace. and to books 
pamphlets and periodicals on war and 
was tn neace. 


The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures. Twentieth Yearbook of th. 
National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics. Bureau of Publications 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer 
sity, 1948, 303 pp., $3. 


“IT have long been furiously in favo 
of abolishing yards, feet, inches, gills 
hogsheads and the whole hodge-podg: 
and clap-trap collection of clumsy unit: 
and improper fractions*thereof that we 
call our ‘system’ of Weights and meas 
ures. I’m all for the sensible decimal 0 
‘metric’ system,” says John Kieran in a 
letter tucked awav on page 156 of th: 
mathematics teachers’ 20th vearbook 
The National Council has collected 
other nersuasive statements by teach 
ers scientists and business executives 
who have heen harassed bv the svsten 
of fractions used in the United States 
and British Empire, “which alone in th 
civilized world have not yet made this 
change to integrated and uniforn 
weights and measures.” 

Proponents of the change to tly 
metric system argue that it will help 
achieve “one world” by going along 
vith the almost universally adopte 
Hindu-Arabic numerals and the wide!) 
used Latin alphabet. In the field »! 
education alone, it is estimated that on 
year of school time could be saved fo: 
each child by substitution of the metri 
system for the traditional measures. 

Howarp L. Hurwi'7 
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Playbacks for Schools 
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offered by New York's Museum of Modern Art. 
Artist Steinberg in 1947 served as a Scholastic 
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About two years ago a prominent 
United States senator said to me one 
day, “Don't the schools teach citizen- 
ship any more?” He then told me of 
some of his early experiences. Said he, 
“When I was a boy I knew the names 
of my senators in Congress, my con- 
gressmen, the governor, and other state, 
county, and municipal officials. Now as 
I travel I ask questions of train porters, 
taxi drivers and bell boys. Only about 
half of them know the names of their 
mayors. Not more than 25 per cent 
know. the names of their governors and 
very few of them know the names of 
their Congressmen and their United 
States senators. 

This senator was very much in favor 
of a pending increased appropriation 
for the United States Office of Educa- 
tion which was later approved by Con- 
gress and made possible the establish- 
ment of several positions for specialists 
in the various fields of the socia] stud.es. 

Naturally I undertook to explain to 
him that modern schools stress citizen- 
ship education — that a broad program 
has been developed but that all of us 
in education are desirous of strengthen- 
ing it in every way possible. Of course 
I explained that citizenship education 
involves much more than merely know- 
ing the names of certain officials. He 
readily agreed. 


Social Studies Very Broad 


It is common practice to require all 
students in high schools to study Ameri 
can history one year. Students are also 
usually required to elect an additional 
vear of Social] Studies. But this addi- 
tional year they elect is from a wide 
range of vitally important fields in- 
cluding problems of democracy, world 
history, world geography, economics. 
sociology, and government. 

As we face the complex problems ot 
future years we must not leave to the 
chance arrangements of an elective sys- 
tem the expectation that our young 
citizens will be adequately informed 
concerning the great difficulties in secur- 
ing our freedoms. I believe all American 
boys and girls need a year of world 
history to understand our precious 
heritage and to sppreciate the role of 
the United Si in today’s world, 





How Much 
Social Science 


in the High School? 


Geography today is of such para- 
mount importance that all pupils in the 
high schools should be given definite 
instruction in economic geography. 

Since we live in a world made 
dynamic by many economic factors, we 
cannot leave to chance whether or not 
pupils learn about supply and demand, 
inflation and recession, taxation and 
government expenditures, how the 
great industries of this nation have de- 
veloped and the relation of economic 
freedom to civil liberties. 

All pupils need to know how our 
social institutions have developed, what 
their functions are and how they may 
be improved. 

Finally I believe that all pupils need 
to know much more about our govern- 
ment — Federal, state, and local — and 
of the responsibilities each of us must 
assume for making these governments 
function efficiently and democratically. 


Double the Time 


I do not see how all of these needs 
can be met in less than four years of 
required work in Social Studies in 
grades 9-12. I, therefore, believe the 
time required of all high school students 
in studying the Social Studies should be 
practically doubled. Just how to pro- 
vide the suggested amount of time for 
the Social Studies will have to be de- 
termined. No doubt a re-vamping ol 
the entire program schedule as well as 
the curriculum is in order. In any event 
I know the time has come when we 
can take no chances on the soundness 
of our methods for preparing youth for 
American democratic citizenship. We 
must now be certain that we know 
what products in citizenship our educa 
tional process is turning out. 

How socn shall we have in all ou 
high schools a solid core of common 
learnings which, as a basis for intelligent 
and effective citizenship, all students 
are required to follow? This “core” 
would include English, Social Studies 
and Health and Physical Education. 

I shall welcome comments and sug 
gestions on this problem. 


p . Staddate 


Cn n E.i: ra Board, 
Scholastic Magazines 


‘THY not capitalize that 
happy holiday unrest 
in your classes and at the 
same time make English 
literature and history come 
I've found that the 
feeling that “all are dead 
who wrote it” vanishes when 
students delve into sources, 
did, to find the 
rigins of their own Christmas customs. 
Once you start to plan, it is surpris- 
ingly easy. New correlations will occu 
to you as you make your preliminary 
survey in encyclopedias and English 
texts. Each “lead” takes you on to an- 
ther, with no difficult reference work 
involved; everything you need will be 
n the average school or public library. 
[he students themselves will help out 
vith materials from home. 

The first time I tried to make Christ- 
mas count I merely assigned some oral 
reports on such things as Christmas 
greens, the Yule log, mistletoe, and the 
traditional Christmas food. But my 
pupils brought in so many other things 
ind showed their interest by planning 
parties in which they would use the old 
ustoms that I saw how many tie-ups 
vould be possible. 


live? 


is mine 


Welcome Advice on Mistletoe 


Start with Christmas legends. I found 
i great many in the encyclopedia. You 
vill find more details in books on holi 
lavs (see page 4-T) and in library 
lipping files. A report on Christmas 
greens will bring out stories of the holly. 
the ivy, and the bav. “Bosemarv’s for 
remembrance,” said Ophelia, but it was 
lso used to deck the boar’s head. The 
ringing in of the Yule log ties in with 
superstitions about squinting or bare- 
footed visitors during its burning. And 
the mistletoe—bear in mind that it was 
the early 
connection 


never used in churches be- 
with heathen 
rites of the Druids. (This gives you a 
‘limpse of the Druids and verv earh 
England. ) 
One of my girls was so pleased with 
ving’s insistence that a berry must be 
plucked for each kiss claimed under the 
nistletoe, and that when the berries 
ere gone, so was the privilege, that she 
rranged a party just to watch the fun! 
| found that the record-conscious 
th of today is much impressed by 
the number of old English ballads and 
Is in album collections.* The very 
tact that these old numbers have been 
recorded by favorite singers shows them 
the pieces still live. My pupils be- 


use of its 


\ Treasury of Folk Songs, the new 
25 cents, gives words 
Ix 


Bantam 


music, and lists the 


("hristmas? 


counts with us 


It Makes Literature and History Come Alive 


came interested in tracing the different 
versions of old songs as they heard them 
on the air and in music shops. 

There are interesting drama tie-ups, 
too, in the masques and pageants of the 
old Yule and in records of Dickens’ 
A Christmas Carol by famous actors: 
Lionel Barrymore (M-G-M), Ronald 
Colman (Decca), Basi] Rathbone (Co- 
lumbia), and Eustace Wyatt (Victor). 
The “twelve days of Christmas,” ending 
with Twelfth Night, will furnish a 
frame for a discussion of mummery, 
story telling, Punch and Judy shows, 
burlesques, games and dances, and the 
“rude minstrelsy” of the waits or carol- 
ers, not to mention 


Twelfth Night. 


Shakespeare’s 


Carols for Atmosphere 


Other legends—and these I pursued 
through  encyclopedias—concern _ the 
white Christmas rose and the Glaston- 
bury thorn. The thorn bloomed each 
Christmas Eve until almost eradicated 
by the Puritans. There’s another story 
in the early refusal in both England 
and America to observe “the heathenish 
rites” of Christmas. 

The Victor record album, Carols of 


“4 





Christmas isn’t Christmas without Lionel Barry- 
more’s “Scrooge” on CBS. Now in an MGM al- 
bum, it is one of four Christmas Carol recordings 
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By Edna LaMoore Waldo 


Formerly of Minot (S. D.) High School 


the English Yuletide, will furnish at- 
mosphere. It includes “The Boar's 
Head Carol”; “The Holly and the Ivy”; 
“Good King Wenceslaus”; “Dame, Get 
Up and Bake Your Pies”; “Here We 
Come a’ Wassailing” (an old Yorkshire 
melody), and others. Even in the fa- 
miliar “God Rest You Merry, Gentle 
men” you have a chance to comment 
on the different sense conveyed by that 
often misplaced comma. 

A sidelight on early English democ- 
racv is furnished in the account of cele 
brations at the great houses, where 
masters and servants sat down together 
at Christmas time. Sometimes masters 
served their helpers. At any rate, while 
the revels lasted, all were equal. 

Pupils can make helpful collections 
of Christmas cards bearing old English 
scenes, using these as your study of 
English literary history progresses; there 
are good pictures of old inns, churches, 
stagecoaches, manor houses, streets. 
and carolers. Almost all the Pickwick 
and Christmas Carol characters are 
available. Pupils may have at home 
little English figurines or Toby jugs: 
there are sets of English plates with 
Dickens and Shakespearean characters. 
Students of English ancestry are bound 
to have reports on old customs still 
observed in their families. 


Some Good Sources 

Sources? Irving first. In fact, you can 
have rewarding discussions with noth 
ing but his Sketch Book and a good 
encyclopedia. How far afield vou want 
to go will depend on time and your 
library, but footnotes in the Irving book 
followed through other reference mate 
rial, will open up all sorts of pleasant 
possibilities. 

If you haven’t read Irving’s five 
Christmas sketches lately, you will be 
surprised at the wealth of material on 
customs of his day and references to 
older ways. He quotes so many earlies 
English writers—some that are often 
hard to place for the students—and finds 
so manv modern slants that he is amaz 
inglv helpful. His own prose is sprighth 
and often brings chuckles from the 
lass. 

The smallest libraries will have cop 
ies of the Sket-h Book: thev may also 
have a series of hooks on holidavs. Good 
clipping collections will be useful. Use 
the carol and ballad records 
many albums on the latter. 

The sooner vou start, the better. And 
voll find that tving up Christmas old 
with Christmas new will give vou a 
head start on other knottier problems 
in the teaching of English literature and 
history. 


there are 
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ULETIDE memories of 
stories, poems, novels, plays, and 
bright with 
spirit. There’s a handsome, new, scarlet- 
bound collection, A Fireside Book of 
Yuletide Tales, by Edwin Wagenknecht, 
who also brought together The Fireside 
Book of Christmas Stories (Bobbs Mer- 
rill). Three 
many enjoy are: Henry Van Dyke's The 
Other Wise Man, O. Henry's “ve Gift 
of the Magi, and Coningsby Dawson's 
The Unknown Soldier. Then there are 
poems: Milton’s Ode on the Morning 
of Christ's Nativity, Whittier’s The 
Over-Heart, Sidney Lanier’s A Ballad of 
Trees and the Master, Joyce Kilmer’s 
Gates and Doors, and Dorothy Parker's 
Prayer for a New Mother. 

America can match Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol with George Seaton’s Miracle 


brings 


essavs Christmas 


Christmas short stories 





Lure 
of a Good 
Book 





ped EA 


Marion H. Pettis 


“Frankly, | don’t know what to tell 
you about how I organized my T-A-B 
CLUB. I believe more books were sold 
in my classes than in others, but I 
really didn’t do anything. | simply ex- 
plained the plan, stressed, as I always 
do, the fun of owning and reading good 
books, showed students the prospectus 
received each month, and presto, they 
bought! In some cases—almost to a 
man. 

“If the books are good, they sell—as 
did The Pocket Book of Verse. We used 
it in connection with various regular 
classes and of course that helped. Many 
of the books we permitted students to 
use for outside reading reports—since 
they were worthy thereof 
that helped sell. 

“On the whole, however, I believe it 
was merely the lure of a good book ap- 
pealing to students interested in worth- 
while reading.” 


and of course 





Marion H. Pettis 

Head of the English Department 
Lewis & Clark High School 
Spokane, Washington 


Decem be - remember? 


...And Other Sprigs of T-A-B Holly 


on 34th Street (Harcourt, Brace). Two 
noted novels of the earliest Christmas 
era are Lloyd C. Douglas’ The Robe and 
Gen. Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur. 


Much in Little 


In connection with the new Scholas- 
tic-Teen Age Book Club awards for 
book reviews (Nov. 3) we stressed the 
need for brevity and pithiness. When 
you talk about writing book reviews 
why not cite Melville Cane, a masier of 
saving much in little. Mr. Cane, poet- 
lawver, looking over six recent books, 
wrote 12 lines—32 words—in which he 
summed up his judgment. We reprint 
the poem with the kind permission of 
Mr. Cane and of Saturday Review of 
Literature. 

BOOK NOTES 
By Metvitte CANE 


Sumner Welles 
Wisely tells; 
Cordell Hull, 
Good to mull: 

Jim Farley 

A bit too snarly; 
Harold Laski, 
Shrewd and pesky; 
Vinegar Stilwell 
Fills the bill well; 
Grand old Winnie, 
Worth a guinea. 


Mr. Cane last year issued a new col- 
lection of his poems, A Wider Arc 
(Harcourt, Brace). Some are serious, 
some light. You'll enjov the book. 


Short and Sweet 


It is a great advantage to everyone 
to say what one has to say as briefly as 
Mr. Cane did. He recalls the saving in 
the famous ancient book called Ec- 
clesiastes: “Let: thy speech be short, 
comprehending much in a few words.” 

The best retorts are likely to be briet 
too. Eugene Field once disposed of a 
would-be poet who had submitted a 
set of verses entitled, “Why Do I Live?” 
On the rejection slip Field wrote: “Be- 
cause you sent your poem by mail.” 


Book Discussion Questions 


Here are a few starters to send the 
discussion ball rolling on 
T-A-B selections. 

1. Is it true that Mark Twain in The 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's 
Court attacked with humor “those trans- 
parent swindles—transmissible nobility 
and kingship”? 


December 





By MAX HERZBERG 


2. Ernie Pyle, killed in the war, stil] 
remains the greatest correspondent of 
World War II. Do his sketches in Her 
Is Your War make you understand the 
terrible struggles and hardships of the 
men who fought in it? Does he “draw” 
clear pictures? Illustrate. 

3. When you see the movie based on 
Tolstoy's Anna Karenina, ask yourself 
how it compares with the original novel. 
Which better brings out the strange and 
tragic character of the heroine? 

4. Max Brand was the most popular 
of all writers of Western stories. Can 
you tell from your reading of The 
Border Kid why he won such popular- 
ity? In what ways was the book a 
typical “Western”? 

5. Which detective, among thos 
who anvear in Pocket Book of Great 
Detectives by Lee Wright, is the one 
who anpeals to vou most? Tell why 
Does he “send vou” to the library to get 
a full book of his adventures? 

Note from T-A-B Club Selection 
Committee: The Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthur's Court is not specifically 
recommended for Catholic schools. 


eae A 


Watch for the Pividends 


Please tell vour T-A-BB CLUB member: 
that next month thes will receive their 
T-A-B CLUB dividend books—one book 
for every four they have purchased thi- 
term. 


As usual—ask vour students to: 





(1) Read descriptions of this month's 
T-A-B CLUB books in their Scholastic 
Magazines. 

(2) Check on the coupon the ones 
they wish to purchase. 

(3) Hand the coupon, with 25 cent- 
for each book ordered, to the T-A-} 
CLUB secretary. 

Your T-A-B CLUB secretary orders the 
books on the convenient, prepaid, order 
blank sent each month. 

If, perchanee. you do not have 4 
T-A-B CLUB, you may order T-A-6 
CLUB books at 25 cents each, A mini- 
mum order: ten books. Cash must ae 
company order. No dividends to non 


T-A-B CLUB orders. 
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new heavy-duty mine 
shown here is Streamlined. 
The stee] nose 


The cockpit of the locomotive 
not for style, but for safety! 


houses the Operator with a Cushion-lined 


0 provide Maximum view of track. Heavy 
fences Prevent anyone from cross 
Underground. as Well as above. 
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Coal holds many surprises that 
To help your childre 
we've developed a 
booklet On coal, Ye 
copies, 


are fun to learn about, 
n learn about them easily, vividly, 
n easy-to-read. 





up-to-date quiz 
ur Classes will like 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. st 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C, 
Please send me _ 


! 
—. free copies of 
We OLD Kine Coat Carts 4 NEw Tune! 
BITUMINOUS cry COAL Name 
! 
! 
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— . = - - ee, 
Street 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A Depa; 


‘TMENT OF NATIONAL Coat Association City___ a  _ —State___ Gas 
WASHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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Map Scholastic 
Plan on Health 


Advisors Give Editors 
Nutrition Plan Guide 


How can Scholastic Maga- 
zines’ editors back up, support, 
push and promote that No. 1 
school aim—good health and 
nutrition? 

That is the question Chair- 
John W. Studebaker put 
before the committee of ad- 
visors on Nov. 12 in Scholastic 
Members 


headquarters. 


are: 
Mrs. O. G. Hankins, Pres., 
D. C. Parent Teachers Assn., 
Washington. D. C.; Dr. Fred 


V. Hein, Chicago, Ill.; Chester 


Katencamp, Prin., City Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md.; Joseph 
McKenney, Dir. Physical Ed., 
Public Schools, Boston, Mass.; 
Ruth Powell, State School 
Lunch Program, State Dept., 


Little Rock, Ark.; Mrs. Ruth H. 
Roy, Nurse, Montclair H. S., 
Montclair, N. J.; Prof. Clara 
Taylor, Head, Nutrition Dept., 
Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Many committee suggestions 
will be introduced at once into 
the Scholastic 
zines. 


various madga- 


Two Fine Reports 
Your Children, Detroit’s 1948 


school report, deserves three 
stars for easy reading and news- 
iness. Also because it doesn’t 


plod the reader through every 
course offered from pre-school 
up. 

The Cayamaca Story tells in 
words and alluring — pictures 
about San Diego’s vear-around 
school camp 


Funny, Funny, Funny . . 

Brooklvn: Mrs. Jame Stro- 
hecker, teacher, the $133 
she found in a geography text 
turned in by an unknown pupil 
Board 


of Education savs it’s theirs 


APPOINTED 


Savs 


last vear should be hers 


John K. Norton, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
new chairman of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

Edgar Fuller, exec. sec., Na- 
tional Council of Chief State 
School Officers 

Ben Miller, exec. sec. Amer- 


ican Youth Plostels 








Eve Arden: “Our Miss Brooks” 


IS SHE “OURS’’? 


On CBS stations Sunday 
nights 9:30 EST vou can hear 
a pun-pushing English teacher 
named Miss Brooks (Eve 
Arden). In the current radio 
humor tradition she hotly pur- 
sues a man, Mr. Boyington, a 


biology teacher. Gag writers 
overlook none of the obvious 
possibilities. The Hollywood 


audience guffaws heartily. Do 
you? Scholastic Teacher invites 
your comments on Miss Brooks. 
Should we accept her as “one 


of ours”? 


TEACHER SALARIES 
Average teacher salary in 
Connecticut is now $3,043. But, 
savs State Education Commis- 
Finis E. Engleman, it 
has a buying power of only $12 
more than the 1940-41 salary. 
Average salary of Detroit 
classroom teachers, $4,133. 


sioner 


INVESTIGATION DIES 


Inquiries into communism in 
schools and colleges projected 
by the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee headed by 
J. Parnell Thomas ( Rep.) have 
been dropped. Rumor from 
Washington has it that Slst 
Congress may drop this Com- 
mittee. 





No 


this 


Pepsi-Cola scholarships 


vear. Reason: mounting 


costs of making Pepsi-Cola. 





APPLES IN BUSES 


Carl Sundburg has a son in 
Maine Township High School, 
Park Ridge, Ill. He met the 
teachers and liked them. He 
thought more parents should 
discover their children’s 
teachers. 

Mr. Sundburg is general pro- 


motion manager for National 
Transitads. Result: streetcars 
and busses in 544 cities will 


carry car cards calling atten- 
tion to the good work teachers 
are doing evervwhere. 


Baby Sitter Course 


American Red Cross is test- 
ing a course in baby sitting for 
high school students in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. If interested, con- 
tact your local chapter. 


Schoolhouse in the Red 


Some kind of medal ought to 
go to the W. K. Kellogg Found- 
ation for persistent and practi- 
cal work on rural school prob- 
lems. Its latest contribution is 
a film: Schoolhouse in the Red, 
a documentary on school dis- 
trict reorganization. For  in- 
formation write to the Founda- 
tion at Battle Creek, Mich. 


Meetings Scheduled 


Chairman Earle T. Hawkins 
announces the Fourth National 
Conference on  Citizenship— 
New York, May; the fifth, Chi- 
cago, 1950. — 

Speech Assn. of America, 
Washington, Dec. 28-30. 

Assn. of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. New 
York City, Feb. 13-16. 

Reading Institute, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Jan. 


31-Feb. 4. 


TEACHERS IN FICTION 


Add to 1948’s education in 
fiction list Golden Net by Ruby 
Redinger (Crown). Campus 
clash of professors and college 
benefactors. 





What you need in your classroom is buzzing 


Do you encourage buzzing in 


vour classroom? Enough buz- 
zing, that is? Group dynamics 
experts now say that buzzing 


instruction. 

In a class of 20 or 30 pupils, 
the experts say, at least two 
levels of activity exist: (1) the 
bright, alert pupils whose hands 
shoot up—the natural buzzers; 
(2) the listless, shy, day 


can improve 


dreamers. 





Break up the class into sub- 
groups so that all buzz 
with activity, suggests H. A. 
Thelen, University of Chicago. 

“Sub-groupings,” he says 

. “should . . . develop in each 
pupil a sense of freedom so 
that he can give his best to the 
class. Where the teacher and 
pupils know precisely what a 
buzz session is supposed to ac- 
complish, it is successful.” 


may 








FEDERAL AID 
IN THE 81ST? 


AFT and NEA Expect That 
New Congress Will Act 


Did Gov. Dewey’s failure to 
take a stand on Federal aid to 
education contribute to his elec 
tion defeat? 

Observing the _ red-faced 
pollsters no school leader will 
sav. 

Election results, nevertheless 
raised hopes for action. From 
two major national teacher or- 
ganizations came these. state- 
ments to Scholastic Teacher: 

NEA Spokesman: “I cannot 
see anv reason why Federal aid 
will fail in the 8lst Congress.” 

AFT-—Irvin R. Kuenzli, sec 
retary: “While the American 
Federation of Teachers has is- 
sued no official statement on 
the possible influence of the 
election results on Federal aid 
to education, it is my personal 
opinion that enactment of a 
sound Federal aid program is 
a clearcut responsibility of 
President Truman and the new 
Congress. The Democratic 
Party is pledged unequivocally 
to Federal support for educa- 
tion. President Truman has em- 
phatically declared his stand in 
favor of Federal aid. A number 
of the newly elected Congress- 
men are known to be definitely 
in favor of Federal Aid as the 
only permanent solution for th 
crisis in the schools. Further 
more, organized labor, which is 
generally recognized as 


a sig- 


nificant force in the election 
upset, has actively supported 
Federal aid to education and 


will continue to do so.” 


Christmas for Them 


NEA announces continuation 
of the Overseas Teacher-Relief 
Fund. Last vear U. S. teachers 
contributed $261,633. 


WELLINGTON, N. Z.: Pitcairn 
Island, tiny of Bounty) 
mutineer descendants, will soon 
have its first official teacher, A 
W. Moverley, who will arrive 
with a pre-fab school building 


home 


Thirteen teachers, most of 
them from Oklahoma, have 
sailed to teach in Ethiopia. 









GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
The Pribilofs (p. 5) 


Aims for the Pupil 


1. To learn the location of the Pribi- 
lofs, certain facts about their physical 
geography, and something about their 
historical background. 

2. To get a picture cf the life of 
the Aleuts settled on the Pribilofs. 

3. To learn specific facts about the 
fur-seal. 


1 To find out how the U. S. Gov- 
ernment has conserved and added to 
the resources of the Pribilofs. 


Procedure 


1. Teacuer (after pupils have read 
the article): Richard, read aloud that 
part of the Junior Scholastic article 
which tells us what the Pribilofs are 
and where they are located. Jules, 
please serve as note-taker and jot down 
m the board the important facts 
brought out by the reading. 


THE PRIBILOFS 


four islands: St. Paul, St. George, Wal- 
rus, Otter 
me village on St. Paul, another on St. 
George 
240 miles north of Aleutian Islands 
2. Teacuer: The article tells us 
something about the history of the Prib- 
ilofs and something about the Aleuts 
who live there. Let us have volunteers 
who will select the portions of the arti- 
le that bear on these matters and read 
them to the class. 


HISTORICAL FACTS 


islands discovered by Prybilov, a Rus- 
sian, in 1786 

no people on the islands at that time 

thousands of seals and otters found 
there 

Aleuts brought to islands trom Una 
laska for seal killing 

Russians built houses and supplied tood 

\leuts taught to write Russian and 
Aleut 

Alaska, including Aleutian and Pribilof 
islands, bought by U. S. in 1867 

prehistoric ancestors of Aleuts perhaps 
came from Siberia 
3. Teacner: Alexandra Gromoff, an 

Aleut girl, tells us the story of the Pribi- 

lols. Dan, read what she says about 

her family and the house they live in. 

Phyllis, we will ask you to record im- 

portant facts at the board. 


Teaching Aids for Junior Scholastic 
BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


HOME OF AN ALEUT GIRL 6. Teacuer: In what ways has the 
Alexandra lives on island of St. Paul U. S. Government helped the Aleuts 
ten persons in her family group settled on the Pribilofs to (1) earn a 
grandmother head of family living (2) improve their living condi- 
5-room house of wood and concrete tions? 
no bathroom, no running water (1) Only the Aleuts have the right 
house heated with stoves to kill seals. 

U. S. Government gives houses to Aleut The U. S. Government pays the 
families Aleuts for killing seals. 

furniture supplied by Government The island people build roads 

Aleuts often buy mail order furnishings and houses curing the winter. 
4. TeacHer: What buildings are (2) The U. S. Government has fur 


‘re ; Iai]? , : 
there on St. Pauli nished homes, hospita's, 


ST. PAUL stores, schools, and powe! 

Aleut houses pate. 
a hospital 7. Teacher: The Aleut men and 
two stores boys earn their money sealing. let us 
a school building ask three pupils to read the paragraphs 
a Russian Orthodox Church that tell about the seals and sealing. 
homes of Government employees be- 

yond the village SEALS AND SEALING 

5. Teacner: The temperature rare- Ist Pupit: “Each summer thousands 
ly goes below zero in the Pribilots, but of seals—” 
the summer is so short that trees do 2nD Pupit: “The bull seals—” 
not grow there. Let us see what the 3xD Pup: “The rocky stretches of 
article tells us about (1) the plant and —beach—” 
animal life of the islands, (2) what has Ist Pupit: “Two weeks later—” 
been introduced by way of improving 2np PupiL: “The bachelors—” 
the food supply. Irene and Steve, re- Srp Puri: “Each bull 


‘ord - findings at the board. Me : ; 
cord Our Endings at the boar 8. Teacner: We will now select top- 


PLANTS AND ANIMALS ics tor written assignments 

(1) Up the hill from the village of 
St. Paul are the houses of the Govern- 
ment employees trom the States. These 
workers are the doctor, the teachers, 
the power-plant superintendent, the 
Government store head, and the agent 
who runs the island. Choose one of 
these positions and imagine that you 
are in St. Paul writing a Jetter home 


(1) grass, flowers, and pussywillows 
bluebe-ries and “beruskon™ 
seals and otters in great numbers 
ducks and seagulls 

halibut in Bering Sea 

sea urchins 

white and blue toxes 

reindeer imported for milk and 


-_ 
bo 


meat , rT 

pins end chickens saleod about your work in the Pribi!ofs. 

herd of dairy cows placed on (2) Ina special article for the news 
each island by Government paper describe the ocean migration of 


the seals to the Pribilofs each summer. 





Free Railroad Story Reprints! The Christmas Tree (p. 9) 
Teachers and class secretaries Plan a special feature tor a holiday 

may secure reprints free of the assembly program 

Chesapeake & Ohio pictorial tea (1) Select a chorus to sing “Deck 

ture which appeared in our Novem the Hall.” 

ber 3 issue (pages 26-31). They (2) Select a speaking choir of five 


are packaged in classroom lots of 


voices. 
10, but you may order as many 


(3) Select three pupils who will 
carry evergreens and pantomime the 
decking of the house. 


as your school needs. (You are not 
limited by the number of subscrip- 
tions you have to Junior Scholas- 


tic.) Please address requests to: (4) Arrange the text of “The Christ- 
Transportation Editor, Scholastic mas Tree” in choral sp ok ng form. 

Magazines, 7 East 12 Street, New (5) Arrange the musical interludes. 
York 3, N. Y. (6) Get some evergrecus--ivy, hol- 








ly, laurel, fix or spruce branches, 
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COMING IN JUNIOR 
SCHOLASTIC 


Next issue: December 8 

Theme Article: Martinique 

World Friendship Series: How We 
Live in Martinique 

Astronomy Feature: The Bethlehem 
Star 

Short Story: 
mas Turkey 


Bill Wickev’s Christ- 


December 15 
Theme Article: Cuba 
American Patriot: Marti of Cuba 
Christmas Features 
No issues December 22 and 29 


(Christmas interval) 











THE SCRIPT 
Music up and chorus singing one 
stanza of “Deck the Hall.” 


Music down and under voices. 


SPEAKING CHOIR 


Ist Voice: It won't be long now. 

2np Voice: Very soon we shall be 
hanging Christmas wreaths on doors 
and windows— 

3rp Voice: —decking the fireplace 
with holly, 

47n Voice: —tying sprays of mistle- 
toe to the chandeliers. 

57rn Voice: Some evening soon the 
Christmas tree will take up its custom- 
ary place in the corner. 

Ist Voice: The house will wear an 
air of holiday— 

2np VoIce: —an air of expectancy. 

3xp Voice: It will seem to be waiting 
for something. 

4run Voice: For what? For the Christ 
Child? For the Spirit of Christmas? 

57ru Voice: For peace on earth, good 
will to men? 

47TH Voice: Yes, surely for these— 
but for something else too, for some- 
thing that can’t quite be put into words. 

3rp Voice: That is the mystery of 
evergreens brought indoors. They make 
us feel something we cannot express. 

2np Voice: It is a mystery that goes 
back and back as far as man can re- 
member. 

Isr Voice: Always evergreens and 
festivity have gone together. 

Music up as chorus sings another 
stanza of “Deck the Hall” and the bear- 
ers of evergreens enter one by one and 
pantomime decking the house. Music 
down again and under voices. The 
evergreen bearers withdraw. 

Ist Vorce: Always evergreens have 
brought a spirit into the house. 

2xp Voice: Whose spirit? The spirit 
of natural things. 

3xp Voice: Who has been alone un- 
der the stars and not felt that spirit? 


Who has met the wind on a high hill 
and not felt that spirit? 

4rH Voice: Who has stood beneath 
the wide spreading branches of a great 
tree and not felt that spirit? 

5ru Voice: In that respect we are 
no different from the folks of thousands 
of years ago. They saw Nature every- 
where. 

Ist Voice: Every fountain had its 
nymph, every mountain had its god— 

2np Voice: —every stream, every 
grove, every meadow had its deity. 

3np Voice: The whispering of the 
trees was the mysterious speech of the 
god who lived in their depths. The 
sound of the waves breaking on the 
shore was the jovous laughter of the 
divinities who dwelt in the sea. 

tru Voice: We have never really 
stopped believing in the spirit of Natu- 
ral Things. We feel we bring it into the 
house when we deck our halls with 
holly. Surely a very special spirit must 
dwell in leaves and branches that stay 
green and alive the vear around! 

Ist Voice: Long before the fir tree 
was especially honored, halls in Eng- 
land and America were decked with 
evergreens. 

51TH Voice: The Christmas tree is 
really a newcomer to our festivities. 
It never was mentioned in any writing 
till 1604, when somebody wrote about 
Christmas fir trees in a book. A new 
custom had evidently sprung up in 
Strassburg, Germany. From that city 
the custom spread and spread till in 
all Germany it was the center of the 
Christmas celebration. 

2np Voice: To England the Christ- 
mas tree didn’t come till later. Prince 
Albert, who came from Germany to 
marry Queen Victoria, introduced the 
custom into England 

3rd Voice: Later the German and 
the English emigrants to 
brought the custom to us. 

{rH Voice: Now it is ours trom coast 
to coast—ours to stay. 


America 


5ru Voice: Scarcely another custom 
is so dear to us. 

Ist Voice: It is so dear to us that in 
many cities there has sprung up the 
custom of having a municipal Christmas 
tree. 

5tu Voice: In Wilmington, North 
Carolina, there grows an extremely large 
Live Oak tree festooned with Spanish 
Moss. Its branches extend 110 feet. 
It makes a wonderful Christmas tree. 
One Christmas it glittered with more 
than 750 many-colored lights and well 
over a thousand ornaments. 

2np Voice: At Altadena, Calitornia, 
the great Christmas sight is the mile- 
long Deodar~ Cedars. At 
Christmas time the trees sparkle with 
innumerable lights. 


avenue of 


Music up. The evergreen bearers re- 





appear and everyone joins in singing 


“Deck the Hall.” 


December Sky—(p. 10) 


l. The adjectives blue-bright. 
creamy-white, and steely-blue have 
been used in this article to describe the 
first, third, and fourth brightest stars 
in our sky. Can you match these ad- 
jectives with the names of the stars 


they describe? (Blue-bright — Sirius, 
creamy - white Capella, — steely - blue 
Vega.) 

5) 


2. What shimmering light from bil 
lions and billions of distant stars is es- 
pecially beautiful in the December sky? 
(The Milky Way.) 

3. What is Capella often called? 
(The She goat, or the shepherd’s star.) 

4. What is the name of the Decem- 
ber evening star? (Saturn.) 

5. What is the name of the Decem- 
ber morning star? ( Venus.) 

6. What group of stars, glowing just 
above the western horizon, reminds us 
that Christmas Eve is (The 
Northern Cross.) 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for a Five-Minute Quiz 


near? 


1. How many seasons are there in 
the Pribilofs? (Two.) 

2. What sport do the Aleuts play in 
school? (Basketball. ) 

3. How much a year does the most 
highlv paid Aleut on the Pribilofs earn? 
($1,000. ) 

4. What three birds provide eggs for 
the Aleuts? (Ducks, seagulls, chickens. ) 

5. Which are the first seals to arrive 
at the rookeries? (Bulls.) 

6. Which seal has the mos* valuable 
fur—bull, cow, or bachelor? (Bachelor. ) 

7. What organization is working to 
help refugees in the Palestine war? 
(United Nations.) 

8. Who is head of the Federal Gov- 
ernment Reorganization Commission? 
(Herbert Hoover. ) 

9. Whose party recently ~— won 
strength in the French elections? (de 
Gaulle’s. ) 

10. Who started the Boy Scout 
movement? (Lord Robert Baden-Pow- 


ell.) 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 11 

ACROSS: 1l-an; 3-Mich.; 6-coup; 8-Detroit 
ll-for; 12-onto; 13-fig; 14-ante; 15-lb.; 16-I'» 
17-iris; 19-has; 20-anon; 21-roc; 22-studied; 24-s 
25-akin; 27-no. 

DOWN: l-am; 2-nicer; 4-cot; 5-Huron; 7-P 
tiac; 8-dog; 9-items; 10-to; 11-fibrous; 13-F! 
18-India; 19-hod; 20-A.S.; 21-resin; 23-irk; 26-1 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 15 

1. THE PRIBILOFS: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; 4-c; 5-! 
6-a. 

2. HERE AND THERE IN THE NEWS 
l-stronger; 2-more; 3-lost; 4-France; 5-Englan 
6-permit to enter a country; 7-pay higher salari 

3. SKY IN DECEMBER: 1-Sirius; 2-Gem 


4. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1-skin-t 
2-Boy Scout; 3-Pribilofs. 











